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THE FINANCE BILL AND THE PRESIDENT. 


Frederic Bastiat entitles one of his most popular essays ‘“ What 
is Seen and What is Not Seen.” In it he exposes a number of 
familiar economic errors about money and wages, about capital and 
financial legislation, and shows how needful it is to look below the 
surface of things if we would understand economic facts aright. 
The same principle is suggested by the President’s special message, 
sent on the 14th January to the Senate, with his approval of the 
new Finance Bill. This document will be found on another 
page, and it may be summed up in the single sentence, that 
Congress must take the responsibility of further legislation to 
make the Finance Bill effective. It was not needful that the 
Fresident should point out the inconsistency of the specie pay- 
ment clause with that authorizing the new issue of five millions of 
legal-tender bank currency for every four millions of legal-tender 
greenbacks withdrawn and canceled, nor was it to be expected that 
the attention of Congress should be called to the facts which 
prove that the mere fixing of a time four years distant as the era of 
specie payments would not by itself produce the slightest effect in fa- 
cilitating or bringing about resumption. The President, therefore, 
did not cite the experience of Continental nations, or that of 
Great Britain, during the suspension in the early part of this 
century, when eleven successive bills were passed by Parliament 
in twenty-four years, each fixing a specific date for resumption, 
and all alike disappointing expectation. General Grant contents - 
himself with a simple congratulation “that a measure has become a 
law which fixes a date when specie resumption shall commence, and 
implies an od/igation on the part of Congress, if in its power, to give 
such legislation as may prove necessary to redeem this promise.” 
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For many years past the custom has been growing up among 
legislative bodies to throw more and more responsibility upon the 
Executive. In England the Cabinet has for 150 years enjoyed 
the initiative of all laws, and has for the most part controlled 
the course of governmental policy. In other European countries 
the same object is attained, but with fewer facilities for enforcing 
responsibility to the people. In this country, during and since the 
war, we have been in greater danger than ever before of falling 
into the same beaten path leading to bureaucratic centralization, 
and devolving upon the Executive duties and responsibilities which 
properly belong to Congress. The latest and the last illustrations 
of this Congressional tendency to throw off responsibility it is 
hoped are exhausting themselves in the present troubles of Louisi- 
ana. It is this mischievous tendency which President Grant seems 
to reprove, and _ to bring into view for special rebuke in the mes- 
sage before us. Few candid readers, on examination, will doubt 
that the President is right. The Finance Bill as it stands does 
certainly give too much vague responsibility into the hands of the 
Executive. During the war, and for a year or two after the return 
of peace, there was perhaps a necessity for vast discretionary 
powers. Mr. Chase, Mr. Fessenden, Mr. McCulloch, Mr. Boutwell, 
on whom successively the responsibility fell of conducting the 
Treasury, held much greater discretionary authority than will be 
tolerated for the future, except indeed in the event of war. 


As to the specific legislation which the exigency demands, the 
most important is that for raising increased revenue. Forty millions 
of dollars will be wanted for the work prescribed in the first sec- 
tion, and a much larger sum will be used for the subsequent 
sections. Now, every one knows that we have no such surplus in 
the Treasury, and that if we had there would be an _ instant 
demand that the burdens of the people should be lightened by the 
repeal of taxes. It is for Congress to say whether new taxes shall 
be imposed, either those mentioned by the President or others 
equivalent. 


Another contingency not provided for in the bill is that of the 
fluctuations that are to be apprehended in the premium of gold 
during the four years’ preparation for specie payments. This law 
provides that the fractional currency shall be withdrawn, and 
replaced by silver coin as soon as practicable; but the question is, 
how can the silver be kept in circulation? Every one knows that 
by the Mint laws of 1853 and 1873 our silver coin was debased, 
and that it now contains nearly seven per cent. less silver than 
formerly. Consequently $100 in silver coin will sell in the bullion 
market for about seven dollars less than gold coin, when the 
market for silver bullion is steady. But the market just now is 
not steady. Silver bullion is depressed in price 2 to 4 per cent., and 
it fluctuates so much that it is not fit to be used as money, except 
for small sums. In this way it becomes a token coinage, and is 
allowed to pass in most commercial countries. Thus in England 
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the law makes silver a legal tender to the extent of only two 
pounds sterling. The debasement of this silver token coinage in 
England amounts to 6 14-31 per cent. In the United States silver 
coin is a legal tender for no more than five dollars. Remembering 
that since 1853 our silver coin has thus been depreciated about 
7 per cent., it follows that if gold were now at 7 premium, silver 
coin would be nearly at par with greenbacks. But this would 
only be so if silver were selling for its old price of $128 gold 
per ounce. It does not now command so much. It is depreciated 
2 to 4 per cent., and consequently silver coin may now be roughly 
estimated as worth to-day 9 to 11 per cent. less than gold. From 
these data we can judge whether coined silver, if paid out of the 
Treasury at par for greenbacks or fractional currency, could be 
kept in circulation, or whether it would be melted up and export- 
ed or sold for bullion. An easy calculation shows that, so long as 
gold ranged below 6 or 7 per cent., there would be little danger 
of losing our silver coin, but that if the gold premium rose above 
that level, we should be wholly at the mercy of the fluctuations 
of the silver market, which might at any time expose us to the 
loss of our whole mass of small change. The unspeakable embar- 
rassment and disruption of retail business which would thus be 
precipitated on the country we forbear to describe. We had a 
memorable example of these mischiefs in 1861, when the paper- 
money depreciation first signalized itself by the disappearance of 
small change, and the exportation of silver coin. 


The question is, then, whether the premium of gold will range 
below 6 or 7. Till we can calculate on that it would be simple 
folly to burden the Treasury with the expense of coining silver 
and selling it at par. The President suggests the limit of 10 per 
cent.; but, as we have seen, the true limit is 6 or 7 per cent., 
and all over that represents merely the feverish fluctuations of the 
market, which may be temporary, and cannot be relied upon in so 
important a monetary movement as that under discussion. 


As an important element for solving the question of the future 
range of the gold premium, we should find out the intentions of 
Germany. The opinion of well-informed men in Wall street is, 
that the German Mint is to be set at work once more in coining 
10 and 20 mark pieces, to replace those exported from Germany 
during the last year or two. From this it is inferred that a lively 
importation of gold into Germany will be produced. As this gold 
cannot now be had, as heretofore, from the Bank of England, be- 
cause of the trouble such a depletion of coin reserve would cause 
in the English money market, Germany is said to be likely to 
come to us for a supply of gold; and she is willing, it is affirmed, 
to take all that we are disposed to sell at 1o, or even at 12, 
premium. For these reasons it is clear that the occurrence of 
fluctuations in the gold premium is not only to be apprehended, 
but that the danger may be enhanced by causes over which Con- 
gress has no more control than over the great general laws of 
international commerce and trade. Instead of deliberating ‘as to 
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how cheaply we can offer to sell the gold we have in the Treas- 
ury, we shall do well, for some years to come, to adopt the policy 
of raising the level of our Treasury balance of gold; and we shall 
sell no more of our coin surplus than we can possibly avoid. 
Without discussing the numerous other difficulties in practi- 
cally carrying out the policy of the bill, General Grant concludes 
with the suggestion that “a subject of such vital importance to 
the whole country should receive the attention of, and be discussed 
by, Congress and the people through the press and in every way.” 
Thus only can “what is seen and what is not seen” be thoroughly 
explored, and the conditions of sound legislation be reached. 


THE CURRENCY AND THE PANIC. 
By WILLIAM P. BorRLANp. 


Although we have had ample opportunity for observing the 
effect of an inconvertible paper currency, and ample evidence to 
confirm the experience of nations that have tried the same ex- 
pedient, we continue to cling to it, and to manifest a certain af- 
fection for it. Paper money is popular, notwithstanding the bitter 
fruits it has produced and the heavy burden it imposes. Many of 
its advocates are respectable in intelligence, and certainly the ranks 
of its disciples are quite formidable in numbers. Senatcr Brownlow 
declares that “‘we have the best currency of any country in the 
civilized world,” and that “we need about five hundred millions 
of greenbacks added to our present circulation to enable us to 
meet the wants of commerce and trade.” Other prominent public 
men are quite as emphatic in their praises of paper money, and 
almost as liberal in the provision they would make for the sup- 
posed wants of the people. They have failed to learn that there 
is a world-wide republic of trade, whose laws, touching a circulat- 
ing medium, secure respect and obedience in spite of Congress 
and the Supreme Court, and that the only wants which it is 
possible for the most perfect human Government to meet, 
are the wants of an effectual restraint on human rapacity, and an 
administration which shall aid to bring about a reign of peace on 
earth and good-will among men. These distinguished advocates 
of paper are not, it is true, our greatest statesmen, and they are 
quite unlikely to obtain enduring fame as financiers, but they are 
unquestionably men of commanding position and wide influence. 
Every day in the public press we encounter similar sentiments, 
and in works designed to be of a more permanent character the 
popular heresy of paper money is recognized and supported. In 
a recently published treatise on the Law of Nations, from the pen of 
an eminent jurist of a Western city, there is an elaborate argument 
for the universal adoption of paper money throughout the world. 
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On a subject such as this, Congress is the best reflex of the 
condition of public opinion, and Congress is clearly on the side 
of paper money. The average American Congressman is seldom a 
leader. He is chiefly interesting as the embodiment of the pre- 
willing form of popular error and prejudice. He has a wholesome 

read of getting -behind public opinion, and generally manages, 
with a little experience, to keep even with it. Hence the speeches 
of members in behalf of paper money, and the appeals of candi- 
dates for Congressional honors addressed to the people, may be 
accepted as indications of the opinion of a large body of the 
American people, who honestly believe that paper money is either 
temporarily or permanently beneficial. This opinion, simply be- 
cause it is an honest opinion, must eventually yield before the 
evidence which daily events afford, and the hard and honest 
thumps of good sound sense. That we may the better understand 
the situation, let us in a spirit of candor inquire into the causes 
which have created this public sentiment, and let us also ask 
whether our recent experience of a paper-money system is favor- 
able or otherwise. 


It is incredible that any freedom-loving people would, from pref- 
erence or from considerations of public policy, adopt a currency 
such as we have, just as it’ is incredible that they would invite or 
submit to any other form of spoliation by their rulers. The issue 
of legal-tender currency was an appropriation or seizure by the 
Government of its nominal value in the labor and property of the 
people. Such a seizure is, in its very nature, repugnant to that 
Instinctive sense of right which every man possesses, and in or- 
dinary times would provoke resistance; but in time of war the 
patriotic citizen readily places his services and property at the 
disposal of his country. He willingly accepts a promise of his 
Government to pay at convenience. Having been introduced 
under such circumstances, paper quickly superseded and banished 
coin, and has ever since formed the current money of the country. 
Looked upon as a great and powerful war measure, and associated 
in the popular mind with a time of great commercial activity, the 
legal-tender money has a certain historic claim upon the good-will 
of the patriotic and money-making American. Besides, it must be 
admitted that it has not run the downward course which its 
opposers predicted of it at the time of its introduction. Events, 
whose occurrence they could neither foresee nor measure, have 
modified that course. The issues of paper money at the time of 
the war circulated only in the patriotic States, but after peace was 
restored spread themselves over the whole country. This process 
of diffusion operated like contraction, and, occurring simultaneously 
with an event which established the credit of the Government, 
had the effect of raising the value of the currency. Other causes 
doubtless contributed to the same results, such as the accession of 
wealth brought by immigrants, and produced by home labor; but 
probably the most powerful of these causes was the adoption of a 
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policy by the Government, the declared object of which was to 
restore the specie standard. Inasmuch as the legal tenders did 
not rush headlong to the fate of the French assignats or the 
Continental currency, but were seen for a time, under the intelli- 
gent but despotic management of the ‘Treasury, to advance ig 
value, they came to be regarded as a very serviceable currency 
and an excellent substitute for coin. As the advocates of a sound 
currency cannot point to the utter worthlessness of paper money, 
they are reduced to the necessity of showing, by such evidence as 
events offer, that it is an unprofitable and insufficient medium of 
exchange. Fortunately, that evidence is within reach, and, if duly 
weighed, is conclusive. 


Having assumed that no people would deliberately adopt a sys- 
tem of paper money, I may also assume that no people ever 
abandoned paper money for specie on abstract principles. A 
comparison between the two systems, a consciousness of a differ- 
ence and an actual clashing of interests, are requisite. In our case 
the experiment has been a continental one. The extent of this 
country, its immense internal commerce, and the length of time 
that paper has served as a medium of exchange, together render a 
comparison with specie both difficult and obscure. In foreign 
trade, and especially in the export of manufactured goods which 
enter into competition in the markets of the world with similar 
products of other countries, the defects of paper money are appar- 
ent. From this cause there has grown up in our seaports and 
manufacturing districts a sentiment in favor of specie. But the 
exports of this country are mainly the products of the soil, and 
no nation occupying a contiguous territory rivals this in foreign 
markets. Away from the seaboard, the price of labor and com- 
modities is measured universally by paper, and specie values are 
unknown. The uniformity in value and appearance of our paper 
currency, the cheapness and ease with which domestic remittances 
are made, the fact that it pays debts, and, in appearance at least, 
discharges all the functions of money, are considerations which 
foster the error, that, as a nation, we are so absolute in our inde- 
pendence and so peculiar in our situation, that the laws of political 
economy are silent and inoperative. 


Among the earliest effects of the change from specie to paper, 
and one which produced a deep impression on the public mind, 
was the ease with which existing debts were discharged. Money 
being plentiful, debtors were enabled to pay up or renew without 
difficulty. And now one of the most dreaded results of a return 
to specie is the apprehended difficulty of paying debts contracted 
on a paper-money basis. Hence there arises a contest between 
the debtor and creditor classes, and in such a contest the ties of 
human sympathy draw men to the side of the struggling debtor. 
It is the old play of Antonio and Shylock. Let the inexorable 
creditor, say the tender-hearted populace, have dollars, paper dol- 
lars of the thinnest kind, but not a drop of gold. 
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In this contest the indebtedness of towns, counties, and States 
arrays whole communities on the side of the debtors, and the 
enormous growth of such indebtedness is one of the most formid- 
able obstacles to a currency reform. An era of paper money is 
sure to be an era of extravagant expenditure, both public and 
private. In some parts of the country, where the local business is 
wholly inadequate to support them, railroads have been built by 
local subscription of bonds. Communities have loaded themselves 
with debt and taxation, and realize, when it is too late, that they , 
can pay too much for the whistle, even if it be the whistle of the 
locomotive. With exaggerated ideas of the benefits to be derived 
from such works, they were duped and cheated by professional 
promoters of jobs of public plunder, and now blindly welcome 
currency expansion as a scheme of partial repudiation. 


Recent events have intensified the clamors of the debtor class, 
and have, at the same time, afforded an opportunity to observe 
the working of a paper-money system in a time of commercial 
distress and alarm. ‘The country has but recently emerged from 
the panic of 1873, or, it would be more proper to say, is still 
suffering from that catastrophe. Like other panits, that of 1873 
was simply a sudden contraction of credit,—a collapse after a 
period of expansion. Occurring when the volume of the currency 
was regulated by law, and could neither be contracted nor expanded 
except by the action of the Government, it presents some peculiari- 
ties worthy of careful study. Debtors everywhere were called on 
to pay, and, as payment involves the use of money, a scarcity of 
money was revealed, not because of a restricted supply, but be- 
cause of an unusual demand. Those who reason superficially 
said there was too little money, and clamored for more. It will be 
readily seen that such a demand was in reality a demand to en- 
large the volume of money to correspond with the volume of debt. 
There was, however, as there always is at such times, a real 
scarcity of money for the purchase of merchandise and the 
payment of wages. The money in banks, and much of that in 
the hands of individuals, was held in expectation of demands for 
the payment of debts due, and pending a general liquidation but 
little could be had for the ordinary and proper purposes of trade 
and production. This scarcity of available money produced the 
usual and inevitable effect of a decline in prices. Money became 
suddenly valuable and other things cheap. Such a movement 
brings into market the reserves of money held at a high valua- 
tion; and, as these hoarded reserves are unlocked and put into 
circulation, a decline is arrested, and prices gradually assume 
their natural level. Upon the number and amount of such reserves 
within a country, or which may be drawn from other coun- 
tries, depends the severity of a panic and the duration of the 
hard times following thereupon. It is always difficult to form an 
estimate of these reserves, for no secret is guarded more carefully 
by persons disposed to hoard money, than is the amount of their 
hoardings. The money itself is not locked up so securely as the 
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secret of its amount in the breast of its owner. But there are 
strong reasons for -believing that, under a paper-money system, 
the volume of these hoardings is much less than under a currency 
composed of, or convertible into, the precious metals. These rea- 
sons are: 


First. There is less inducement for hoarding. The destructi- 
bility of paper, its liability to many kinds of accident from which 
coin is exempt, and the knowledge that its value is variable, 
lead people to put it in circulation rather than to lay it by. 


Secondly. ‘The currency of a country that uses irredeemable 
paper cannot be reinforced from other countries, and the quantity 
of circulation within it is limited by law. 


Thirdly. A larger amount of paper money is committed to the 
care of banks, and, when needed, is unavailable. 


The distinction between these reserves held for investment, and 
the reserves of banks held for the payment of debts, should be 
borne in mind. There is, however, this relation between these 
two descriptions of reserves: Upon the sufficiency of the former 
depends the efficiency of the latter. If the banks have ample 
reserves, and no suspension of the payment of deposits occurs, the 
money held for investment and intrusted to their keeping will be 
used in the purchase of merchandise or property, and thus aid in 
the restoration of a normal condition of trade; but if those depos- 
itories are deficient in reserves and unable to meet their obliga- 
tions, increased alarm and distress follow. The horrors of the 
panic of 1873 were aggravated by the condition and action of the 
banks at the time, and the lesson taught in that hard school was, 
that a legal requirement of an ample reserve fund is indispensable 
to a sound banking system. From these considerations it would 
appear that paper money is not adapted to alleviate the evils 
attendant upon a panic; that prices under it are subject to more vio- 
lent fluctuations; that paper money is inefficient and oppressive, and 
that these qualities are enhanced by a defective banking system. 


The superiority of a specie currency over irredeemable paper in 
this respect consists not alone of the fact that the former is 
hoarded to a greater extent than the latter. When. a demand for 
more money occurs within a country whose currency is based 
upon specie, the whole commercial world responds. A _ panic is 
then no mere local affair, but a matter of world-wide concern. A 
stone thrown into a puddle causes a great agitation of the 
waters, but the same stone dropped into the ocean produces 
scarcely a ripple; and so the severity of a panic is mitigated by 
the volume and resistance of the currency. 

A confirmation of these views is afforded by the movement of 
the gold premium during the late panic. It fell at that time to 
the lowest point it had reached for many years. Gold became 
cheap and paper dear. There was an urgent demand for the 
money of this country which could not be relieved by the money 
of other countries. While gold bore any premium, however low, 
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it was impossible for us to summon it to our relief from abroad. 
The banks of England and continental Europe were under no 
necessity to gather up gold in anticipation of a demand from 
America. The debtors of those countries were not pressed for 
payment. It was an American panic of peculiar violence and 
destructiveness, but one from which they were protected by 
our local currency more effectually than by the Atlantic 
Ocean. The London banker on reading the news may have felt 
a sympathy for us in our distress, but without alarm for his own 
safety, just as he could hear of a Mountain Meadow massacre or 
a Modoc war without examining whether his own rifle was in 
good shooting order. 

It was predicted at the time by the more enthusiastic admirers 
of paper money that the effects of the panic of 1873 would soon 
cease to be felt, and that the period of depression which might 
be expected to follow would be comparatively brief and harmless. 
They reasoned that none of the currency had been annihilated; 
that the full amount was somewhere in the country, and although 
temporarily driven into retirement, would re-appear with its accus- 
tomed force and activity. Sufficient time has. elapsed, probably, 
to impair the public faith in this theory. The stern truth is forc- 
ing itself upon the popular mind, that hard times are none the 
less hard, and no more easily surmounted, because of paper 
money. The true theory is, that a panic is a contraction of 
credit, not necessarily a contraction of currency. It is well under- 
stood that a little money goes a long way in good times; but 
whenever confidence is impaired and credit destroyed a very ‘large 
volume of currency is inadequate. We can imagine an isolated 
community, in which every body is willing to trust his neighbor, 
getting on without money, .at least for a time. In the exchanges 
of commerce credit is largely substituted for money, and, in the 
progress of civilization and morality, will be more largely substi- 
tuted in the future. The currency was not contracted simply 
because it was irredeemable. It was exempt from payment, while 
private debts were not so exempt. The right to exempt all debts 
from payment may be claimed for the Government on the princi- 
ple that permits the issue of irredeemable paper, but a universal 
exemption from payment differs from a panic only as a deluge 
differs from a thunder-storm. 


A reason for the opinion that the hard times proceeding from 
the late panic will be protracted by the kind of currency we 
employ, is found in the fact that the uncertainty of the value of 
that currency, combined with the possibility of the passage of 
laws authorizing future payments in paper, have prevented the 
introduction of foreign capital, and permanently raised the rate of 
interest for long-time loans in this country. This is but a natural 
result of an obvious cause. That it is so is greatly to be regretted 
by those who desire a return to the specie standard; for almost 
all the arguments in use by the advocates of paper are founded 
upon the prevailing distress, and must vanish with it. I am aware 
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that the panic was looked upon by some as a means of bringing 
the country to specie payments. But resumption was not among 
the immediate effects of the pressure. It may, however, lead 
men to study the nature of paper money, and aid in restoring 
specie payment by the formation of public opinion in its favor. 
Resumption suddenly forced upon the country by a violent con- 
vulsion might not be permanent. 


If we analyze the influences which sustain paper money, they 
will be found to proceed either from ignorance of the, true nature 
and function of money, or from a disposition to prefer a present 
advantage to that which is more remote. The subject of the cur- 
rency is one that continually forces itself upon the public. It 
requires a high degree of intelligence and boldness in its manage- 
ment, and a steady support from the great body of the people. 
Official and commercial timidity has done much to surround it 
with difficulties, while the country is, in the meantime, getting 
ready for resumption, and thinking men are settling down in the 
conviction that resumption is the only possible solution. 


A practical deduction from the view I have taken of the panic 
in connection with the currency is, that the right time to resume 
is whenever the signs of returning prosperity appear. Credit will 
be then a ready substitute for money, and (if our theory is cor- 
rect) less money will be needed. Under these favoring circum- 
stances the currency might be contracted imperceptibly and with 
no ill effects, if indeed contraction be a necessary accompaniment 
of resumption. It must be granted that resumption would render 
contraction possible, but it should also be remembered it would 
also make expansion practicable, and that either would be but the 
ordinary and healthy movement of trade. 


HAS EMIGRATION DECLINED DURING THE YEAR? 
OrriciaL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 


In our November issue, we discussed the prevalent reports as 
to the decline in the movement of emigration to the United 
States from foreign countries; and we stated a number of inter- 
esting facts, for which we were indebted to the courtesy of the 
Commissioners of Emigration at the port of New York. The 
annual report of that body, which is now nearly complete, fur- 
nishes some further details of importance. The two questions on 
which the public interest centres are: first, how many immigrants 
arrived during the year; and secondly, how many went back to 
Europe disappointed in their hopes. of finding a home in the 
New World. As to the former question, the report shows that the 
arrivals last year were 140,337, against 282,474 last year, and 
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306,667 the year before. As to the second question, touching the 
number of former immigrants who returned to Europe, there are no 
authentic records. But an approximate estimate may be made from 
the subjoined statement of the number of passengers from this 
port to foreign countries during the year: 


PASSENGERS FROM NEW YorRK TO ForREIGN Ports, 1874. 


First Second 
Six Months. Six Months. 


Cabin passengers es 14,506 
Steerage passengers 7 “s 40,541 


41,797 -- 55:047 


We have here more than 66,000 steerage passengers outward 
bound during 1874. But, as shown in the previous article on this 
subject, these have not all returned to Europe with the intention 
of staying there. A considerable proportion of the emigrants have 
returned, or will return, after taking advantage of dull times and 
low fares to run over and visit their old homes. But this class 
cannot comprise more than a third of the number, which would 
indicate a returning emigration of 44,000, As these were probably 
nearly all of the better class of immigrants, the loss is the greater. 
We have kept the sick, the helpless, and the very poor, while 
many men of means and ambition, seeing little business promise 
among us, have taken their capital and their skill back again. 
On the whole, the immigration movement for the past year has 
been smaller than for several years, and there is at present but 
little promise of improvement. To show the comparative movement 
of previous years, the subjoined statistics have been prepared, be- 
ginning with 1856, the first year in which accurate records are 
attainable as to arrivals of aliens at all ports in the United States: 


ALIEN IMMIGRANTS ARRIVED IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Boston. Philadelphia. Baltimore. New York. Ad Ports. 


== %6,900 . 6,979 «- 6,117 140,757 -- pom 
15,449 - 5314 ee -- 188,320 .. 250,882 
Ga5y <= agg .. ee 80,848 .. 122,872 
10,313 -- 33! = a 86,449 -- 121,07 
10,759 -- 3:44 = -- m146I .. 153,41 
5.478 -- 1,634 .. . 70,063 -- 91,823 
4123 -- 1,437 -- -- 78,395 -- 91,825 
i) | -- 51,956 -.. 176,215 
6,347 -- 4240 .. -- 174:434 -- 193,412 
10,007 .- 1,560 . je 190,372 -- 249,052 
« 2507 ‘ - 232,020 .. 318,491 
2,193 -- -- 251,753. -- 298,358 
1,603. : 221,226 .. 297,215 
1,184 a 269,154 
eo -- 227,182 
536 —twwe -- 242,291 
395 - - 306,667 
4,257 -- - 282,474 


292,890 -- 51,636 -. 139,361 3,301,822 .. 4,593,668 
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RAILROAD PROGRESS IN 1874. 


The growth of our railroad net-work since the panic has not 
advanced with the perilous headlong speed of previous years. The 
Railroad Gazette reports 1,923 miles built during the year. On 
this showing, the railroad system of the United States on the 1st 
January, 1875, consisted of 72,574 miles. In 1873 the new con- 
struction amounted to twice that of 1874, but the distribution of 
the work in the various States shows considerable diversity, as 
will be seen by the subjoined table: 


MILEAGE OF NEw RAILROADS IN 1873 AND 1874. 


1874. 1873. 1874. 
Alabama 18 2 Missouri 31 
MARSEGSE .ccccciaces. TO. «a BE TCURERecdnccccs. cs 
COMIOINIA......5..:. TIGR .. oF Wevada. ccccccuscss 40 
Comrade ....26..5.3 13 = «.  O4E New Hampshire 45 
Connecticut a a New Jersey eee 
DS «= 25% 1254 .. 

80% North Carolina 

District of Columbia. - Se Se ORIG dsc cscs. Sansies:s, SAI, sc 
Florida ei 5a Pennsylvania 184 -- 
Georgia oo wae Rhode Island 14 
Illinois -- 274% South Carolina as 
Indiana -- 8436 Tennessee .......... 
MR cxcidwna nnesiaan a Of 


= ae 
Kentucky -- 6534 Vermont...... 


Maine 
Maryland i ae Washington Territory 
Massachusetts -- 117% West Virginia 

Michigan -- 196 Wisconsin 

Minnesota «= £6 

Mississippi sa 7 | rene 1,923 


Virginia 


From these figures we find that two-thirds of all the new rail- 
roads built during the last twelve months have been in the States 
of Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York,~and Califor- 
nia. This fact is of no small importance. It illustrates the con- 
servative and cautious principles which preside over our present 
work in the field of railroad enterprise. It shows that the most 
capital has been spent, and that the greatest activity has been devel- 
oped, in the railroad net-work of those parts of the country which 
are most rich in population, in potential wealth and in _pro- 
ductive power. In strong contrast with this are the records of 
previous years. Thus, while we spent on railroads in the New 
England and Middle States 58 millions of dollars in 1872 and 
103 millions in 1873; the railroads of the Western and Southern 
States absorbed no less than 133 millions of dollars in 1872, and 
179 millions in 1873, the year of the panic. It has been one of the 
chief errors of our railroad policy that we have built too many 
roads in sections where they cannot hope to pay interest on their 
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cost for many years to come. Dividing the States into groups, 
we find the railroad progress of the last two years compares as 
follows : 
RECAPITULATION BY GROUPS. 

1874. 1873. 
New England iles. 130 .. 282 
Middle States 304 -. 507 
South Atlantic States, including Florida os B69) 2. (265 
Gulf States (west of Florida) 120 .. 394 
South Interior States (Ark., Tenn., Ky. and W. boats «« 49 ~. 493 
North Interior (Ohio, Mich. and Ind ee ae 
Northwestern States (Ill., Wis., Minn., Ta., - Mo., ’Kan., ‘and ‘Neb.) 467 .. 1,050 
Far West Interior salacane Utah, Dak., Nev. are Jiticoes, SOO <s . 2ae 
Pacific Coast. . AAS OSS ONNBISE incntnsconssemans SO cy sae 


Miles.1,923 -- 3,883 


It has been pointed out that the additions last year to our rail- 
road system, small as they may seem to us, have exceeded the 
yearly average of railroad construction effected in England, or by 
any of the nations of Continental Europe during the past ten 
years. Moreover, there is the advantage that we have not, as in 
previous years, been building our railroads with borrowed money 
taken out of the vaults of banks, or of bankers who dared to incur 
the risks of generating a panic by lending money for fixed, 
permanent investments when they borrowed it on call or at 
short notice. This dangerous policy is no longer dominant among 
us. The immense sums of money which went into our railroad 
construction for several years prior to the panic, as is well known, 
were derived from call loans to an unprecedented extent. Just 
as happened in England, in the railroad mania of 1844 to 1847 
and in that of 1864 to 1866, a number of banks and bankers, 
ambitious of higher profits than could be gained by legitimate 
business, caught the speculative mania of the time, and embarked 
in railroad building to an unsafe extent, bequeathing to the 
future a large amount of bad work, which had to be done over 
again before the growing edifice of our railroad system could 
become durable and strong. Prior to the outbreak of the panic 
of 1873 the activity of railroad building had begun to abate. The 
aggregate of new lines opened in 1872 reached 6,809 miles, and 
in 1871, the largest year on record, 7,579 miles. This decrease 
had been occasioned by the causes to which we have referred 
above, as well as by the resulting pressure in the money market, 
and by the fact that railroad building had already been overdone. 
The following figures show the annual mileage of new railroads 
built for ten years past: 


New RAILROADS CONSTRUCTED IN THE UNITED STATES, 1865-74. 
Miles. i 
) 
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GOVERNOR TILDEN’S MESSAGE TO THE,NEW YORK 
LEGISLATURE. 


One of the most sound and timely State papers ever issued by 
a Governor of New York is the message just presented to the 
Legislature at Albany. Among its other good results, it can 
scarcely fail to produce a favorable effect on the credit of our State 
securities. Mr. Tilden gives a detailed statement of the condition 
of the State Treasury, showing a balance of $ 6,494,881:44. On 
the 30th of September, 1874, the total funded debt of the State 
was $ 30,199,456'40, the actual reduction during the year being 
$ 6,024,950. The State tax levy for the year amounted to 14% 
mills; the total tax will be $15,727,482, about $00,000 in ex- 
cess of the amount levied during the preceding fiscal year. 


In regard to the canals, the Governor lays down the principle, 
that, although the State is in one sense the owner of these great 
highways of commerce, because it has, by taxation, supplied the 
money to construct them, still, in another sense, the State of New 
York is nothing more than a trustee, having control over the canals 
for the benefit of the general commerce of the country at large. 
He shows that, during the last three years, the income of the 
Erie Canal, considered alone, has been $8,143,536'21, and its 


expenses $ 5,079,063°30, rt a surplus of $ 3,064,472°91, or 
I 


an average for each year of ,021,490°97. The excess of ex- 
penditure over income of the three other canals which are to be 
retained by ,the State, has been $ 1,820,002°14, or three-fifths of 
the surplus produced by the Erie. Considering the four as a 
system collectively, the surplus has been $1,244,470°77, or an 
average for each year of $414,823°59. During the same three 
years the five other canals to which the constitutional amendment 
applies, have given an income of $ 119,864°45, or for each year, of 
$ 39,954°81, against an expenditure of $ 1,596,499°74, or for each 
year, of $532,166°59. They have consumed all the net income of 
the paying canals, and have charged the State with a loss of 
$ 232,164°52, or for each year, $77,388-17. In addition to this 
annual loss, the whole burden of the sinking fund to pay the 
canal debt is thrown upon the State. 


A large part of the message is devoted to the new Amendments 
to the State Constitution, and to the proposed legislation for the 
punishment of frauds in officials, and for the prevention of future 
scandals, like those which have lately inflicted such stupendous 
losses on the city of New York. As the legislation on“these im- 
portant subjects may be expected to occupy so large a part of 
the session, the Governor has not seen it right to propose other 
reforms, such as that of the usury laws, which are not just now so 
clamorously demanded as formerly by public opinion. 
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In conformity to the example of some of his most illustrious 
predecessors, Governor Tilden gives utterance to some wholesome 
doctrines about the currency, and condemns the current fallacies 
on the subject. He says: “The illusion is too common that an 
additional issue of currency in legal tenders or bank notes would 
alleviate the distress now felt in business, cause a general rise of 
prices, and revive a seeming, if not a real prosperity. Thus many 
are. tempted to desire or to acquiesce in a demand upon the 
Federal Government to put out new promises to pay, while it is 
yet in a long-continued default as to those heretofore made; and 
to do so after ten years of peace, while having no better excuse 
for its present default than lack of skill in applying its abundant 
resources to the restoration of the public faith. The hope of bene- 
fits to any class from such an unsound policy would prove to be 
completely fallacious. It would prolong and intensify the evils 
sought to be alleviated. This conclusion is clear upon principle, 
and in our own experience. 


“If the currency be redeemable, the wants of the community, 
and not the wishes of the banks, will determine the amount which 
will remain outstanding. All that Government ought to do toward 
fixing that amount is to provide methods to enforce payment by 
the issuers of such notes as the holders, not wishing to use, return 
to the issuers for redemption. 


“Tt is true that in times of speculation the currency increases. 
Transactions become more numerous. Higher prices cause the 
same transactions to absorb more of the medium of payment. 
There is greater disposition to provide for contemplated or possible 
operations. There is less care to economize the loss of interest on 
the amount kept on hand. In times of depression all these con- 
ditions are reversed. During the long period of downward ten- 
dencies, from 1837 to 1842, the currency fell of itself to about 
one-half its amount at the beginning of the period. 


“It is only by artificial changes in the currency—generally mnie 
by Government—that the currency itself becomes the primal source 
of speculation. In fact, it nearly always happens that speculative 
purchases are originally made on personal credit, evidenced by 
open account or notes of hand. The banks are applied to only 
at the expiration of the original credit; and then what is wanted 
is, not a continued use of bank notes, but a loan of capital. Bank 
notes are one of the wheels in the machinery of credit. They 
have no quality peculiar in its action on prices, or different in its 
action on prices, from any other part of the machinery of credit. 
The currency, at its present amount of bank notes and legal 
tenders, is less than the deposits, and is but a small fraction of 
the whole existing mass of credits, including book accounts, notes 
of hand, drafts and bills of exchange. And new forms of credit 
machinery are capable of being invented indefinitely, as when, in 
September, 1873, the New York Associated Banks created a cur- 
rency of twenty millions of certificates, to be used in the exchanges 
between themselves.” ‘ ° ° . ‘ . 
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In his views on these topics Governor Tilden agrees with 
Thomas Tooke and the advocates of what is called the Banking 
theory, in distinction from the Currency theory, defended by Lord 
Overstone and embodied in the Bank of England. As to the in- 
flation of prices, Mr. Tilden attributes it to the issue of legal-ten- 
der paper money, and to the excessive amounts of such paper 
forced into circulation. He says: 


“There is no doubt that the issue of legal tenders during the 
civil war hastened and greatly increased that inflation of prices which 
naturally resulted from the increased consumption and the waste 
caused by military operations, and from the diminished production 
occasioned by so large a withdrawal of workers from their or- 
dinary industries. It is the nature of credit to be voluntary. It 
is founded on confidence. Credit on compulsion is a solecism. 
So that a forced loan of capital from all existing private creditors 
cannot but be costly. It was made, in this instance, on a secur- 
ity which bore no interest, and interest on which could only be 
represented in discount from its par value. It gave to the lender 
an agreement to pay, which, being instantly due on demand, 
started in its career a broken and dishonored promise. 


“An excess beyond what is capable of being used for the busi- 
ness of society is now, for the first time, distinctly indicated. ‘The 
movement of the crops in the last autumn—which requires some- 
thing like one-tenth addition to the ordinary amount—created no 
stringency. The banks have voluntarily withdrawn some millions 
of their circulation. It is probable that the amount capable of 
being absorbed by the business of the country, will continue to 
fall for a long period. In such a condition of business, of credit 
and of the public temper, a new issue of currency would not 
cause a rise of prices, unless it were so excessive as to occasion 
speculative depreciation, or distrust of ultimate redemption. It 
could not reanimate the dead corpse of exhausted speculation. A 
period of quiescence must ordinarily precede a renewal of the 
spirit of adventurous enterprise.” 


The Governor next passes to the depression of business, and 
traces it, in part, to the same causes which produced so many 
other financial evils. He says: “The distress now felt is incident 
to the continued fall of values, which is the descending part of 
the cycle through which they must pass after being forced up to 
an unnatural elevation. The want felt is a want of capital, which 
the party does not own, and has not the credit to borrow; not a 
lack of currency. It is caused by investments in enterprises which 
have turned out to be wholly or partially bad, or which give 
slower returns than was anticipated; by too much conversion of 
circulating capital into fixed capital; by excessive undertakings or 
engagements, induced by a reliance on a credit that was transient. 
In a period of falling prices, good property becomes less convertt- 
ble. It loses its circulatory quality. It almost ceases to be a re- 
source to obtain money. 
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“These inconveniences would not be removed if the Govern- 
ment should put out legal tenders and take in a corresponding 
amount of bonds, or if a bank should deposit bonds and receive 
notes in exchange. Still, the individual distress for the want of 
capital would have no additional means to buy or borrow these 
new issues, which the new owner would obtain only by paying 
for them. A diminution of the Government bonds outstanding is 
a condition of the increase of legal tenders or bank notes. If an 
embarrassed person could obtain the Government bonds surren- 
dered or deposited, he would be as much relieved by his power 
to dispose of them as he would by a power to dispose of the 
legal tenders or bank notes. His difficulty is that he is equally 
unable to obtain either. He has not the means to buy or the 
credit to borrow them. What he wants is something to make his 
bad investments good—his slow investments current; something to 
make his property convertible—to impart to it a circulating quality, 
as when there is a general rise of values under a speculative excite- 
ment, and everybody is disposed to buy, and everything finds a ready 
market. He wants something to create in others a disposition to 
buy, in order that he may be able to sell. This is what, in the 
present state of things, an increase of the currency will not do. 
It would not act mechanically on prices. It does not operate by 
physical means. It simply influences the minds of men. _ It 
induces them to buy, and in the effort to do so they bid up 
prices. It is only when the minds of men are disposed to receive 
an impulse toward buying, that such an effect is produced. When 
speculators go into the market to influence others to buy, in order 
that they may sell, the conference usually ends in a fall. Even 
when speculators go into the market to sell on an event expected 
to cause a rise, the result is commonly a fall. Every body can- 
not get out at once at the expense of others,” 


This leads us to the remedy, which is redemption and resump- 
tion. Mr. Tilden argues that this is the only cure for the mala- 
dies that afflict our currency, our credit, and our commerce. 
“The Federal Government,” he says, “is bound to redeem every 
portion of its issues which the public do not wish to use. Having 
assumed to monopolize the supply of currency and enacted exclu- 
sions against every body else, it is bound to furnish all which the 
wants of business require. The case is, as if the Government 
should undertake to monopolize the supply of lake propellers or 
canal boats to bring grain to market. If it should not furnish 
enough, the derangement of business and the distress of producers 
and consumers would be intolerable. While securing redemption, 
the Government should organize a system which passively allows 
the volume of circulating credits to ebb and flow, according to 
the ever-changing wants of business. 


“The ability of the Federal Government to resume specie pay- 
ments is thus simply a question of its command of resources to 
pay such portions of the circulating credits it has issued as the 
public, not —s to use, may return upon it for redemption. 

3 
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The amount to be paid can not be considered large, in compari- 
son with its financial operations. It has the taxing power, and by 
reducing its expenditures could accumulate an adequate surplus. 
It has the borrowing power and good credit. It can make per- 
manent loans and pay the Treasury notes which are returned for 
redemption. It can convert them or fund them into interest-bear- 
ing securities. In that case they would cease to be currency, and 
would take their place among investments like National, State, 
municipal, railroad, or other corporate bonds, or any of the numer- 
ous forms of moneyed securities, of which many thousand millions 
are held in our country. The circulatory quality, in securities of 
equal general credit, is chiefly a question of the rate of interest 
they bear. 


“The amount of coin necessary for resumption is, first, an ade- 
quate reserve to meet the demand for exportation, for which the 
Treasury would become the universal reservoir; and second, a sur- 
plus sufficient fully to assure the people that the Treasury supply 
would not be exhausted. The power to command coin as the 
owner of foreign bills of exchange, or in other forms, would, to a 
large extent, be equivalent to possessing coin. Beyond such an 
amount of coin, the question is simply a question of capital. 


“The exact time of actual resumption, the process, the specific 
measures, the discreet preparations—these are business questions 
to be dealt with in view of the state of trade and of credit 
operations in our own country, the course of foreign commerce 
and the condition of the exchanges with other nations, the cur- 
rents of the precious metals, and the stocks from which a supply 
would flow without undue disturbance of the markets of other 
countries. These are matters of detail, to be studied on the facts 
and figures. They belong to the domain of practical administra- 
tive statesmanship. It is quite clear that the problem ought to be 
worked out, without costing the country any thing like such dis- 
turbance in its business and industries as the operations of the 
Federal Government during the last ten years have repeatedly 
created.” 

After some further arguments on this subject, the Governor pro- 
ceeds to insist upon administrative economy and lighter taxation. 
He concludes as follows: 

“In the decade beginning July, 1865, the people will have 
paid in taxes, computed in currency, seven thousand millions of 
dollars. Three-fifths were for the use of the Federal Government, 
and two-fifths for the State and municipal governments. It is 
doubtless true that some portions of the municipal expenditures 
were for objects not strictly governmental. But it can not be 
questioned that much too large a portion of the whole net earn- 
ings of industry, and of the whole net income of society, is taken 
for the purpose of carrying on government in this country. The 
burden could more easily be borne when values were high and 
were ascending. As they recede toward their former level, the 
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taxes consume a larger quantity of the products which have to be 
sold in order to pay them. They weigh with a constantly increas- 
ing severity upon all business and upon all classes. They shrivel 
up more and more the earnings of labor. This condition of things 
ought to admonish us, in our respective spheres, to be as absti- 
nent as possible in appropriations for public expenditures. If the 
cost of government in our country were reduced, as it ought to 
be, one-third, it would still be larger than a few years ago, taking 
account of the prices of the products which, in order to pay that 
cost, we are compelled to convert into money. 


“The people are less able to bear such taxation, by reason of 
the want of efficiency and economy in production, and the want 
of frugality in consumption, generated by the causes already indi- 
cated, and also by reason of the failure to completely renew the 
productive energies and activities of the States of the South, which 
furnish about-half of the exportable commodities of the country 
other than specie, which are large consumers of our manufactures 
and productions, and which make us their carriers, merchants, and 
bankers in all their domestic and foreign transactions. 


“If public necessities must wring so much from the earnings of 
individuals, taxation must become scientific. In our new condition 
all the problems of administration have become more difficult. 
They call for more intellect and more knowledge of the experience 
of other countries. They need to become the engrossing theme 
of the public thought in the discussions of the press and in the 
competition of parties, which is the process of free institutions. 
The people must once more give their minds to questions that 
concern the ordinary conduct of government, if they would have 
our country to start afresh in a career of prosperity and renown.” 





RESUMPTION BY BORROWING GOLD. 


The National Board of Trade held a meeting gth December, 
1874, in Washington, at which a resolution was unanimously 
adopted to recommend to Congress to borrow four hundred millions 
of gold as a means of resuming specie payments. The meeting 
was composed of representatives from the Boards of Trade of 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Port- 
land, St. Louis, and Baltimore. After a full discussion of this 
subject during most of three days had elicited a great diversity of 
views, the following “Plan for the restoration of Specie Payments 
by the Treasury of the United States” was agreed upon without 
one dissenting voice or vote. It was also ordered to be laid before 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Senate Finance Committee, and 
the House Committees on Banking and Currency and Ways and 
Means; which was subsequently done. The document is subjoined: 
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A PLAN FOR THE RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS BY THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


First.—-That the Secretary of the Treasury shall be authorized 
to borrow the sum of two hundred (200) millions of dollars in 
gold, at a rate of interest not exceeding four-and-a-half (414) per 
cent. per annum, the interest on which shall be payable half-yearly 
in gold, and the principal thereof be reimbursable in gold at the 
expiration of thirty (30) years from the date of its negotiation. 
Said loan shall be sold at such price in gold as the Secretary may 
deem proper, and shall be paid for by the purchasers at such times 
and in such proportions as the Secretary may deem expedient for 
the purposes of this act. /rovided, however, that the whole sum 
shall be paid into the Treasury, within two years from the passage 
of this act: Provided, further, that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in offering this loan, may, in his discretion, offer to receive a por- 
tion, not exceeding thirty-three and one-third per cent. of each 
installment of the proceeds thereof, in United States Treasury 
notes, said notes to be canceled and destroyed as received into 
the Treasury. 


Second.—The gold proceeds of said loan shall be applied for the 
redemption of the outstanding legal-tender notes and _ fractional 
currency of the United States, which shall be canceled and de- 
stroyed as the same shall be redeemed. 


Third—So much of the proceeds of said loan as shall be requi- 
site shall be applied to the purchase of silver bullion, and to the 
coinage thereof, in such amount and in such denominations as 
may be sufficient to redeem the outstanding fractional currency of 
the United States. 


Fourth—The Secretary of the Treasury shall be authorized to 
borrow, at any time after the first day of January, 1877, the sum 
of two hundred (200) millions of dollars, or any part thereof, at 
a rate of interest not exceeding four (4) per cent. per annum, the 
interest on which shall be payable semi-annually in gold, and the 
principal of which shall be reimbursable in gold on the first day 
of January, A. D. 1917, on such terms in gold as he may deem 
advisable, and the proceeds of said loan ‘shall be made payable 
into the Treasury at such times as the Secretary may deem ad- 
visable ; but the whole of said loan shall be paid into the Treasury 
before the first day of July, A. D. 1878, and the proceeds of said 
loan shall be applied to the redemption of the outstanding Treasury 
notes of the United States: Provided, however, that if the Secretary 
of the Treasury, with the approbation of the President, shall deem 
it expedient to offer said loan for sale, payable in the Treasury 
notes of the United States, he shall be authorized to sell said last 
mentioned loan of two hundred (200) millions of dollars, in sums 
not exceeding twenty (20) millions of dollars at any one time, to 
the highest bidder therefor, and to receive in payment for the pro- 
portions of said loan so sold any outstanding Treasury notes of 
the United States, and upon the receipt thereof said notes shall 
be canceled and destroyed. 
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fifth—The said two loans of two hundred (200) millions each 
may at any time after the issue thereof be substituted by the 
National Banks of the United States, as security for the notes 
issued by them for the loans of the United States, now authorized 
to be deposited for the security of said notes. 


Sixth—Six months after the passage of this act, all limitations 
upon the amount of National Bank notes to be issued, and the 
location of the banks issuing the same, shall be repealed. 


Seventh——Whenever by the operation of this act any portion of 
the ‘Treasury notes or fractional currency of the United States shall 
be redeemed, canceled and destroyed, as aforesaid, no new issues 
of such Treasury notes or fractional currency shall be made. 


On this plan, Mr. B. F. Nourse, of Boston, makes the following 
report to the Board of Trade of that city: 


“This recommendation will, upon examination, be found in close 
accordance with the suggestions (which did not take the form of 
a defined plan) in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. It 
differs in two respects: first, in not proposing any repeal of the 
legal-tender law, which the Council held could not be done with- 
out providing for coincident payment of the legal-tender notes,— 
which would itself be specie resumption —and that therefore it is 
best to leave to those notes their existing character, until they 
shall gradually be retired, with prohibition upon reissue; and 
second, in providing for a gold loan of two hundred million dollars, 
as a step preliminary to any other action looking toward specie 
payments by the Treasury; whereas, the suggestion of the Secretary 
was to make such loans as might be required, and whenever re- 
quired, in the course of the resumption which he proposed. This 
difference was one of simply inversion in the order of proceeding. 


“The Council had great satisfaction in uniting heartily upon a 
plan which was substantially the same as the Secretary had recom- 
mended, the latter having been received with extraordinary favor 
throughout the country. That measure, or series of measures, for 
the restoration of a sound currency, which shall work the highest 
benefit and the least injury, must contain in its terms assurance of 
its success; of continual progress toward the desired result, and 
of gradual and moderate action, commanding the confidence of 
the people from the day of its enactment, so that productive in- 
dustry, now so largely inactive, may be renewed ; that capital and 
labor, now so largely idle or poorly paid, may find profitable em- 
ployment; and that prosperity may quickly be restored. The 
method must command the approval of capitalists and_ political 
economists, or the loans required for its accomplishment cannot be 
negotiated on terms such as the wealth and stability of our country 
should command. The Council believe that the plan presented by 
them has these requisites. 

“The first loan proposed is upon bonds having thirty years to 
run, because such bear a higher value than bonds that may be 
redeemed in five or ten years; bearing four and one-half per cent, 
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interest, because, under the operation of the whole plan, and for 
the object designed, the bonds at four and one-half per cent. to 
run thirty years, should be worth par or a premium in the money 
markets of the world; not limited as to the price for which they 
shall be sold, because, when offered, the bonds will command 
their full market value, and no limitation can force upon them a 
higher one. 


“This loan for two hundred millions gold is proposed as the 
first step in the plan, because it is prudent to secure the means 
of redeeming the paper currency before giving any pledge for that 
redemption; and the two years are allowed to the subscribers for 
the loan for paying it into the Treasury by installments, to avoid 
any disturbance of the gold markets of the world by ample notice, 
and to give time for due preparation of all interests to meet such 
changes as might arise under the operation of the act. Should 
such a loan be taken largely or wholly in Europe, it does not 
follow that it would cause any shipment of gold hither; but it 
would so affect the course of exchange as to retain in this country 
the gold and silver we are now exporting, and, perhaps, might 
cause an inflow of commercial gold to some extent, because of the 
higher value, in relation to our other commodities, which gold would 
acquire under the act itself. If redemption should be entered 
upon, or fixed by law for any given date, without prior arrange- 
ment for the gold necessary to sustain specie payment by the 
Treasury, the alternative might be presented of absolute failure in 
the attempt to resume, or of such sudden demand upon Europe 
for gold as would seriously disturb financial conditions there, and 
compel the sale of our national securities at rates neither creditable 
nor expedient. The supply of gold in the world is amply suff- 
cient, but its distribution is not easily changed in large amounts 
without serious consequences. Herein the need of ample notice 
and time for adjustment to any -new requirements. The great 
movements of gold required for the payment of the indemnities of 
France to Germany, and for the substitution of gold in place of 
silver as the standard in Continental Europe, seem to be nearly 
completed. The present seems therefore to be a favorable time 
for authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to invite proposals 
for a loan to be paid in during two years, the payment of which 
shall be accomplished with no greater disturbance than such a 
change in the course of exchange as shall retain in this country the 
production of our mines. 


“The proposed purchase of silver bullion, its coinage, and the 
tender of exchange of that silver in redemption of the fractional 
currency, would be expedient as a step on the road to full specie 
redemption, in case, and only in case, the operation of the whole 
act would carry the gold premium down to about seven per cent. 
before the issue of that silver coin, and hold it there or lower; 
because, should the gold premium rise so high that silver coin 
became cheaper than silver bullion, in gold value, the coin would 
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at once go into manufactures of silver ware or be exported. But 
it is believed that the measures proposed, especially the fact that 
gold redemption of United States Treasury notes was to follow 
immediately after the issue of silver coin, as soon and as fast as 
the Secretary should find the means at his command, would avert 
all chance of such a rise in the gold premium as would cause any 
disappearance of the silver coin. 


“It is proposed to give the Secretary of the Treasury authority 
to make another loan of two hundred millions gold, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary to sustain full redemption of United 
States notes; this loan to be upon bonds having forty or fifty 
years to run, to bear four per cent. interest, and not to be offered 
until January~-1, 1877, then to be paid into the Treasury within 
two years—this loan, like the first one, to be sold for its market 
value. 


“The plan contemplates the cancellation and destruction of all 
the fractional currency and United States notes that shall be 
redeemed with the proceeds of these loans, with prohibition upon 
the reissue of any portion thereof; it appropriates the proceeds of 
said loans wholly and solely to such redemption until specie pay- 
ments by the Treasury shall have been fully established; and it 
places certain discretionary powers with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, both as to terms of the loans to be negotiated, and as 
to the time, degree of progress, and process of actual redemption 


of Treasury notes, which powers are indispensable to the best 
adaptation of terms and conditions to circumstances as they may 
arise but can not be foreseen. 


“The Council fully recognized the fact that to raise the whole of 
the present volume of the paper currency to par of gold, and hold 
it redeemable, would be impossible; that such an aggregate of 
currency as the existing amount of paper raised to the purchasing 
power of gold, and increased by the amount of gold necessary so 
to raise it, would be an extraordinary inflation, hurtful and unde- 
sirable, and, fortunately, impracticable. Its plan, therefore, contem- 
plates contraction of the existing issues of paper, not in the mere 
issue of coin in exchange for Treasury notes, which at the moment 
would be only substitution, but by the necessary operation of the 
act. Under it the National Banks would be compelled to make 
timely and early preparation for the redemption of their notes in 
gold or surrender their circulation. Both effects would doubtless 
result, but primarily that of surrender of circulation, which, already 
bringing little or no profit to many of the banks, would be a 
cause of embarrassment, and perhaps of actual loss under the 
necessity for gold resumption. The retirement of legal-tender 
notes would compel the banks to gather in reserves of gold. 
Those notes being destroyed, and gold sure to leave the country 
upon any adverse course of foreign exchange, every issuer of notes 
would be put upon due care and preparation for such an exi- 
gency. A currency redeemable in gold always possesses in that 
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quality the power of contraction and expansion to the measure of 
the needs of a healthy business. Should a large contraction of the 
amount of National Bank notes now outstanding follow upon the 
passage of an act for the restoration of specie payments by the 
surrender of circulation, it would be no matter of regret, but rather 
of congratulation: for the surrender of bank circulation sets capital 
free, and free or loanable capital is the great want of our country. 

“Among the members of the Council, gathered from different 
sections of the country, there was no difference of opinion upon 
the urgent necessity for some act of Congress that shall work an 
early and sure restoration of a sound currency, to restore confi- 
dence, and put an end to the distressing stagnation of business; 
to quicken into new life the many industries now more or less 
idle, and to increase the sum of our productions of wealth by 
the amount now annually lost by this depression, estimated as not 
less than two hundred and fifty million dollars. For this reason 
the Council pressed the necessity for some act to work this bene- 
ficent result, upon the consideration of the committees of Congress, 
rather than the merits of their own plan, well pleased if some 
more effective and better one should be devised and adopted by 
Congress.” 

It will be seen that some of the essential features of the fore- 
going plan are earnestly defended by an able writer, whose name, 
if we were at liberty to give it, would add considerable weight to 
his opinion. The communication of our correspondent appears in 
a later page of this issue, under the signature of “A Constant 
Reader.” 


GROWTH OF THE PUBLIC DEBT OF FRANCE. 


During the last five years the National debt of France has 
doubled. It now amounts to 23 milliards, or 11 times as much as in 
1814. The present debt equals one-seventh of all the property, real 
and personal, of the French people. The English public debt was 
formerly the heaviest in the world. Its amount is about one-tenth of 
the aggregate of real and personal property in Great Britain. As to 
the French debt, which is now larger by ¢ 500,000,000 than that of 
England, M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu has written an interesting ac- 
count in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 15th December. He 
shows that the origin of the Great Book of the public debt only 
dates from the year 1793, when a general consolidation was made 
of all the debts, annuities, anticipations, and other Government obli- 
gations, which were converted into a perpetual five per cent. rente, 
entailing an annual charge of 174 millions of francs. The divi- 
dends were, however, rarely paid, excepting in assignats or paper of 
a fctitious value, and six years’later the Government was forced to 
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compound with its creditors. The debt had become reduced by 
confiscation of property of the emigrés to 120 millions of rente, 
which was reduced by a fresh conversion to 40 millions, the pub- 
lic being reimbursed the remaining two-thirds in bonds exchange- 
able for the confiscated lands of the church and the nobles. Thus 
at the commencement of the roth century the annual charge of 
the National debt of France was only about $8,000,000, or less 
than one-tenth of that of England at that time, and one-third of 
the interest of the debt of Holland. 


The extension of the French debt made but little progress under 
Napoleon I., and from 1800 to 1814, a period of fourteen years 
of almost continuous war, the annual charge increased from 40 
million francs to 63 millions, and of the 23 millions added to 
the yearly charge, 10 millions represented rente created to repay 
debts left by the Government of the Directory to its successor. 
In reality the debt was only increased during the Consulate and 
the Empire by 7 millions of rente, or 140 millions of capital. 
It would be curious to know, ,if a calculation were possible, what 
sum was furnished by Europe to France during those fourteen 
years of war in the form of requisitions, plunder, and indemnity. 
Napoleon the First used to boast that he would make “ war sup- 
port war,” and he was as good as his word. After the fall of the 
Emperor the expenses of the Government were greatly enhanced. 
The Restoration increased the annual charge of the debt between 


1814 and 1830 from 63 millions to 165 millions, but that period 
had to bear the penalty of the doings of the former Governments, 
and the loans issued by it were required to pay the war indemni- 
ty of 700 millions, the indemnity of 1,000 millions paid to the 
emigrés for their confiscated property, and the burden of the occu- 
pation of a foreign army of 150,000 men. 


The rente created under the Restoration in reality amounted to 
165 millions, but during all that period a regular system of amor- 
tization was maintained, and 54 millions of rente were redeemed; 
#t the same time a saving of 6 millions was obtained by a con- 
version of the debt in 1825, and 3% millions of rente having 
reverted to the State were annulled. The excellent administration 
of the Ministers of Finance, Baron Louis, Corvetto, and de Villéte, 
had in the meantime so improved the credit of the country that 
from 7% to 9% per cent., the cost of the loans from 1815 to 
1818, a loan of 80 millions in 4 per cent. rente was obtained in 
1830 from the house of Rothschild at 102%. This is the only 
instance in the financial history of France of a-loan being nego- 
tiated above par. 


Only a year later the Government of Louis Philippe required 
to borrow a sum of 120 millions, and this loan was issued in 
five per cent. rente at 84. The revolution of 1830 had thus de- 
preciated the public funds to the price at which they stood after 
the revolution of 1870 and the Commune, and with the perspec- 
tive of the payment of the indemnity of five milliards. With the 
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re-establishment of order a loan of 150 millions in five per cents. 
was raised the next year at 9814. At the close of the Govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe the annual charge had increased to 177 
millions ; 38 millions of new rente had been created, but as 26 mil- 
lions had been redeemed, the addition under this reign was only 
12 millions. The three years of the Republic added 53 millions 
to the annual burden, which in 1852 amounted to 231 millions, or 
about one-third of the annual charge: in England at that period. 


Under the Second Empire several loans were made in rapid 
succession, and before the war of 1870 the annual charge, 
from 231 millions in 1852, had increased to 358 millions, the 
share of the Government of Napoleon III. being 127 millions. 
It is, however, an error to suppose that the burden of taxation 
was increased during this reign; the new indirect taxes established 
between 1848 and 1865 amounted to 328 millions, but the reduc- 
tions were 337 millions, a decrease of 12 millions, in addition to 
the suppression of the addition of 17 centimes per franc formerly 
made in the foncier tax. The policy of the Empire consisted in 
raising loans, the interest of which avas to be met by the increase 
in the yield of the old taxes, and the prosperity of the country 
was such that the system was steadily continued for eighteen 
years without disaster. 


At present the whole consolidated debt in 3, 4, 4%, and 5 
per cent. rente amounts to 748,303,653 francs of annual interest, but 
this increase of 390 millions does not represent the whole of 
the charge of the public debt; to that sum has to be added 9 
millions for interest on the debt to the Bank of France; 2 millions 
for the thirty years’ bonds of 1862; 1734 millions for the Morgan 
loan; 20% millions for the annuity to the Eastern Railway fer the 
lines in the annexed provinces; 2234 millions for guaranteed in- 
terest to the railway companies; 3634 millions for interest on the 
floating debt, and 107 millions for pensions—making, with some 
minor items, 22714 millions, or, with the consolidated debt of 748 
millions, a total sum of 1,026 millions of francs in yearly interest, 
equal to about 30 francs per head of the population. ‘The fund- 
holders in France in 1869 were 1,254,000 in number, and of the 
chief loans, that of 1868 for 450 millions, elicited offers of more than 
15 milliards, or thirty-four times the sum demanded. The loan of 
1872 was thirteen times covered, but then the amount required 
was over 3 milliards. Those brilliant results were not, however, 
unknown at former periods, as in 1818 a loan of 292 millions, 
nominal, was subscribed for eleven times over, and the funds rose 
20 per cent. in a short time; but this success was not of long 
duration, for a large number of the subscribers had taken on them- 
selves engagements beyond their means, and the fall was as rapid 
as the rise had been. ‘The wonderful success of the earlier loans 
of the Second Empire is also remembered as the inauguration of 
a new policy in Government finance—that of popularizing Govern- 
ment securities. With some modifications, this policy was adopted 
by our Treasury under Secretary Chase, for the negotiation of the 
most successful war loans in 1862 and 1863. 





BANKING IN CHINA. 


BANKING IN CHINA 


Paper money is well known to have been in use in China from 
a very early period, and its history there has often been described. 
What is not so well known is the system of banking in China. 
We find some interesting facts in the Statistical Journal extracted 
from Justice Doolittle’s ‘Social Life of the Chinese.” This work 
was printed in China, and has not been republished in this country. 
The following details are given in the work relative-to “ Banking, 
Bank Notes and Clubs:” The native banks of Fuhchaufii are 
quite numerous, and the bank bills in use are noted for their 
unique appearance, and for the difficulty with which they are 
counterfeited. The banks are not under Government inspection or 
control. Any individual who has the capital, or any company of 
individuals who can furnish the necessary funds, may establish a 
bank and issue bills, without getting a charter, or applying for any 
kind of permission from the Government. 

A few years ago the mandarins at Fuhchau issued bank bills in 
behalf of the Imperial Government, in consequence of the extreme 
scarcity of the common copper cash. The Government also is- 
sued iron cash, which at first were received as of equal value 
with the copper cash. But the iron coin was soon counterfeited 
in great quantities. It also became rusty. The Government bills, 
being payable in iron coin at par with copper, became very un- 
popular and greatly depreciated. The value of a dollar in Gov- 
ernment bills or iron cash was at one time, in 1858, eighteen or 
twenty thousand cash. The Government finally bought up the 
iron cash and withdrew its bills from circulation, leaving the pri- 
vate banks to supply the paper currency as before. 


Some of the banks are of long standing, and, as their proprie- 
tors are known to be very wealthy and sufficiently honest, their 
bills are in general use in the transaction of business. These bills 
are of various denominations, as representing cash, dollars, or 
silver; and of various values, from four hundred cash, five hundred 
cash, six hundred cash, one thousand cash, &c., as high as several 
hundred thousand cash; from one dollar up to several hundred or 
even thousands of dollars; and from one tael of silver to hundreds 
or thousands of taels of silver. Experience proves that there is 
little comparative risk from counterfeiters. A bill is generally pre- 
ferred to the cash which it represents, unless the owner wishes to 
make use of the value in the purchase of small articles, or for the 
purpose of making various payments with it. The real risk in the 
use of bills arises from the liability of the bank to fail sud- 
denly. 

The outline of the bill, with various devices to make counter- 
feiting difficult, is engraved neatly on a solid block of brass in the 
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case of wealthy banks; poor proprietors of banks use hard wood 
instead of brass. The right-hand margin is made an inch or more 
wider than the left-hand margin of the block of brass or wood, 
for a purpose which will be mentioned shortly. The value of the 
bill and the day of issue are filled in with the «pen, and one or 
more words to facilitate the detection of a counterfeit. Various 
stamps, large or small, round, or square, or oblong, some of which 
are very curiously and elaborately engraved, are impressed on 
different parts of the bill, using red or blue ink. These add very 
much to the neat and handsome appearance cf the note, and are 
believed usually to have some secret or private mark. From these 
and other causes the notes are very difficult to imitate with pre- 
cision and exactness by counterfeiters. 


But perhaps the use which is made of the wide right-hand mar- 
gin furnishes the greatest security against counterfeiting. On this 
margin are stamped or written various words, phrases, or sentences, 
before the bill is cut off or trimmed and put into circulation. 
When every thing is ready, these stamped or written sentences or 
phrases are cut through by a sharp knife, leaving the right-hand 
margin of the bill about the same width as the left-hand, though 
it presents a very different appearance. Of course the edge of the 
right-hand margin of the bill and the edge of the paper which 
was cut off from it will precisely match each other; but, as the 
sentences have been cut into two parts, part of the words and 
stamps will be on the bill and part on the slip of paper cut off. 
These slips are all carefully kept in a book form ready for refer- 
ence, each slip containing the value, date, and private marks of the 
bill corresponding to it. On the presentation of a bill for pay- 
ment, if there is the least doubt of its genuineness, reference is 
made to the corresponding proof-slip, and the banker or his clerks 
know immediately whether it is genuine or counterfeit. A success- 
ful imitation of the written sentences and words, the blue and red 
stamps, which are found on the right margin of a bank bill, and 
which have been cut through on a line parallel with the left-hand 
margin, it is almost impossible to make so exact, precise, and 
minute as to fit the preserved proof-slip. 


When a new bank is opened, custom demands that the pro- 
prietors, the head directors or clerks of the principal neighboring 
banks, and the principal money go-betweens who are connected 
with them, shall be invited to a feast at the expense of the pro- 
prietors of the new bank. Generally, after this feast, these neigh- 
boring bankers, unless they have especial reason to distrust or be 
dissatisfied with the new banker, are willing to recognize the new 
bank, and use its bills according to custom. ‘The bank go-be- 
tweens also consider the new bank as now established, and do 
business with it on the usual terms, as with old banks in good 
and regular standing. 


The bills are all made payable on demand. If the holder of 
bills against a particular bank present them for payment, he may 
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be paid in cash, or in the current bills of other banks, or in silver 
or gold, according to the current rate of exchange. It is not en- 
tirely at the option of the bill-holder what shall be the equivalent 
given him, but more at the option of the banker, especially in 
case of an emergency. As a general rule, however, the wishes of the 
bill-holder are complied with. Cash bills are usually paid in cash. 


It is an established custom in this place, that if a bank is not 
able to discharge its obligations immediately on the presentation 
of bills by redeeming them in some way, the holder of the bills 
may seize hold of anything in the bank and take it off, to the 
full amount of his demands, if he pleases to do so, and there 
would be no liability for prosecution for theft or misdemeanor. 
Instances have occurred where some rascals and their accomplices 
have tried to find, or, rather, make’ occasion for rifling banks, by 
calling in a body and simultaneously presenting their bills, with 
loud outcries and insulting remarks, and, by their improper con- 
duct, have caused what seemed to be a temporary suspension of 
payment. Occasionally, at such times, a seeming pretext has been 
given through fear of actual robbery on the part of the bankers, 
and their assistants and clerks, for the crowd of rascals to pretend 
that the ready money in the bank was short, and that they were 
in danger of not getting their bills cashed, all which has resulted 
in their beginning to plunder the bank. And when an excited 
and interested crowd has begun such a work, it is exceedingly 
difficult to prevent the completion of the undertaking. .There are 
plenty of beggars and idlers or vagabonds in the streets who are 
only too happy to assist in such an exciting and profitable sport 
as robbing a bank. Instances are not very rare when banks have 
been completely riddled of every portable thing worth carrying 
off, even to the sleepers and the rafters. Strictly speaking, ac- 
cording to custom, only those who have bills against the bank 
have any right to engage in helping themselves to the payment 
of their demands. In fact, however, the vast majority of those 
who engage in gutting a bank under the plausible pretext of its 
not having money to redeem its bills, are those who have no bills 
against it, and, who, in truth, are nothing but thieves and 
robbers. 


In the year 1855 there was an unusual panic among bill- 
holders. Several banks had just failed, that is, had been unable 
to redeem their bills on presentation, and had been robbed of 
everything in their offices by bill-holders and by the lower class 
of the populace, who joined them in plundering. The viceroy 
determined to make an example of a few in order to avert im- 
pending anarchy and universal distrust. Early on a certain morn- 
ing bills were presented for payment by many persons at a re- 
spectable bank located on the south street in the city. A large 
crowd assembled, and soon a robbery of the bank commenced by 
a multitude of persons. Several of these rioters who had no bills 
against the bank were arrested by the police, among whom were 
a poor chair coolie and a respectable neighbor of the bank, a 
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dealer in rice. The viceroy, as soon as he heard of the cir- 
cumstances, and of the arrest of these men, who manifestly had 
no plea but robbery for engaging in the “ gutting” of the bank, 
determined that they should be beheaded, without trial, at once, 
and in the street where the robbery was committed. His sub- 
ordinate officers endeavored to dissuade him from the sanguinary 
measure, fearing that the populace would rise ez masse and murder 
the mandarins, and inaugurate a revolution, should those men be 
thus beheaded; but the viceroy was firm, arguing that it was the 
best, if not the only means of preventing universal anarchy. He 
issued his warrant for their execution, and the wretches were im- 
mediately taken out into the public street in front of the bank 
and decapitated. All this occurred, and the report had spread all 
over the city and suburbs, before nine o’clock in the morning. 
The viceroy was correct in regard to the effect he said it would 
produce. The summary act at once quelled the disorderly rabble, 
and no such disposition to rob a bank contrary to custom—that 
is, by persons who, according to custom, had no right to embark 
in the pillage of a bank, because they had no bills against it—was 
manifested in this city or suburbs for a considerable time. 


Sometimes a rumor is spread abroad that a certain bank is in 
danger of breaking, or that it is being “run”—that is, bill-holders 
against it have become frightened for some reason, and are pre- 
senting the bills they happen to have, for payment or redemption. 
At such times all, whether living in the city or suburbs, who have 
bills against it, are in haste to bring them forward in time, lest 
the bank should really fail or be robbed, in case ready funds 
should be exhausted. This rush of persons who really have claims 
against it adds to the confusion and excitement. On these occa- 
sions the friends of the bankers rally around to aid in keeping 
order, and the idlers and vagabonds assemble in the contiguous 
streets, ready to assist should their services be in requisition to rob 
and tear down. 


Should the bank be robbed at such a time, such a fact frees 
the proprietors of it from all obligation to redeem their still out- 
standing bills, unless they should be pleased to redeem them. It 
is believed that most of those who engage in banking in this part 
of China are honorable enough to do their utmost to redeem their 
bills should they honestly fail, or lose so much money in the busi- 
ness as to determine them to close their banks. Such persons 
usually have two words written in large characters posted up on 
a conspicuous part of the premises, which intimate that they will 
“hereafter pay,” or redeem their bills on presentation. This noti- 
fication amounts to a request that those who have their bills will 
present them without delay for redemption. It also implies that 
they are desirous of closing up their business, and they do not at 
present propose to issue any more bills of their own. 


Some bankers when they find that there is danger that they will 
be “run,” if they have reason to fear the result, adopt the pre- 
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caution of publishing that they will “hereafter pay.” After this 
precaution, no gutting or running of the bank is permitted accord- 
ing to custom. Sometimes, after a running of the bank has com- 
menced, the bankers manage to send a confidant to come to an 
understanding with a mandarin, who immediately sends his under- 
lings to close the doors, and post large and long strips of paper 
on them in one or two places, in the form of the letter X. These 
strips have, among other characters, the name or title of the 
mandarin who orders them to be posted up. After having been 
officially sealed up, they proceed to settle their accounts more at 
their leisure than they otherwise might have been obliged to do. 
It is hinted that the mandarin who assists them in the manner 
above mentioned is always willing, for a consideration, to lend 
them his influence. Gutting a bank is considered disgraceful, and 
therefore very undesirable by respectable bankers. Not unfre- 
quently several bankers agree to help each other with money in 
case they are run. 


The Chinese bankers are not a whit behind our Wall street brokers 
in speculating in the precious metals. ‘The value of sycee or dollars, 
in cash or bills, fluctuates sometimes largely from one day to another, 
and even from hour to hour of the same day. This fluctuation is 
said to be managed principally by speculators in money, aided by 
the bank go-betweens and the proprietors of the principal banks. 
When they have reason to believe that a large sum of specie has 
arrived, or is about to arrive, owned by traders who desire to 
invest in produce, the “bears” operate to put the price of silver 
lower than usual. On the other hand, if they know that there is 
a considerable quantity of silver in the shape of sycee required by 
Chinamen to take away to other parts, then the value of sycee 
or dollars, as compared with cash, becomes at once higher than 
usual; the “bull” speculators, who have capital available for such 
operations, of course take advantage of these changes and fluctu- 
ations to buy bills or silver when’ cheap and plenty, intending to 
sell them when dear and scarce. 


In ancient times, some emperors coined cash in the shape of a 
knife, and other fanciful shapes. These are now highly prized as 
curiosities, and are not in general circulation as coins. Coins of 
modern times are round, with a small square hole in the center. 
Ancient coins are used oftentimes as charms or amulets against 
evil spirits. Some kinds are used in divination. 


In 1850 a dollar was worth in bills or cash at Fuhchau 1,400 
cash. In 1854 it was worth 1,750. It fell in August, 1863, 
to 1,050 cash. The large importation of silver, or its equivalent in 
value, to pay for the teas purchased at this port, has kept down 
the price of dollars, and, consequently, in most branches of native 
trade there is very little business, because silver, imported by 
Chinamen to purchase native products, exchanges for so small an 
amount in cash or bills, in which the price of articles is usually 
reckoned, that they cannot afford to change their silver into cash 
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and purchase what they desire to take away. They are sure 
of doing a losing business. When dollars or sycee command a 
high price at the banks, native business is brisk. A dollar or a 
tael purchases then much more of native products than when the 
price of a dollar or of a tael islow. The price of native commodi- 
ties does not fluctuate nearly as much as does the price of sliver. 


For the raising of money without interest there are many 
ingenious methods in use among the Chinese. Among. these 
are various kinds of clubs, two or three of which are 
worthy of mention. It often occurs that an individual de- 
sires to have a certain sum of ready money to use, but he 
finds himself unable to command it. Instead of borrowing the 
‘amount and paying the exorbitant rate demanded by money-lenders, 
and instead of trying to raise the sum among his friends as a gift, 
or as a temporary loan, he endeavors to induce them to form one 
of these monetary clubs, the immediate object of which is to 
furnish him with the desired amount, but the future effect of 
which will be to supply the same sum to each one of its members 
without the usual heavy interest. 


He induces a trusty friend to become second or assistant, he 
being its head or principal. Having prepared a number of red 
envelopes, each containing a small sum of money, he calls upon 
his relatives and friends who are able to engage in the club, and 
who he desires should enter it, explains to them his plans, states 
the amount he wishes to raise, each member’s share, and all 
needed particulars. Those who are willing to engage in the club 
receive one of these envelopes as a kind of bargain, and after that 
they may not withdraw without his consent, or unless Me fails to 
secure the required number of names. These are regarded by the 
customs of society as bound or pledged to perform their part in 
the contemplated union. In case of not succeeding in obtaining 
the requisite number of responsible names, the undertaking falls 
through. 


Many friends and relatives are willing to engage in a club to 
aid a person when they would not contribute to give the needed 
sum to him, and many are willing to try and form a union, pro- 
fessedly for their benefit, when they would not receive money as 
a gift, and when they would be ashamed to ask their friends to 
contribute money for their use. 


One of these unions is the Shaking Club, so named from the fre- 
quent tossing of dice by its members. The number of members is 
not fixed, varying from five to twenty or more. Suppose the sum to 
be raised is 100,000 cash, and the number of members is ten; 
each man’s share will be 10,000 cash. Suppose the time for the 
payment of the shares is quarterly, there being ten payments, it 
will require two years and a-half before the business of the club 
will be perfected, by the reimbursement to each member of the 
precise sum which he has paid in. 
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The business is all managed by the head man and his assistant, 
and the meetings of the club are held at the house of the former, 
or at the place he appoints. He is at the expense of a feast for 
the members of the club the first time they meet, it being the 
time when he receives the sum of 100,000 cash, including the sum 
which he is supposed also to pay in, though really he does not 
provide it, but only receives 90,000 from the other members. At 
this first meeting no dice are thrown, it being well understood that 
the sum is to be taken by the head man. 


At the next meeting each member brings his 10,000 cash, which 
is given to the one who, on casting the dice, gets the highest 
number of spots, the head man and his assistant not engaging in 
the casting of dice; the latter, according to the rules generally 
adopted, taking his 100,000 cash at the third meeting of the club, 
without any appeal to the dice. 

At the fourth, and every subsequent meeting, those who have 
not drawn the sum throw the dice according to the rules of the 
club, to decide who shall take the 100,000 cash. All who have 
previously drawn the sum, excepting the head man and his assist- 
ant, at any meeting of the club, are expected to contribute a small 
sum for the incidental expenses, as paper and refreshments. 


If anything is left unexpended at the close of the tenth meet- 
ing, it is considered as belonging to the man who has waited till 
this time, when he receives his 100,000 cash. 


In this manner, provided every member fulfills his pledges, each 
man will have paid into the club 100,000 cash, and each will have 
received back the same amount. While his payments will have 
been small and at intervals, the sum received back will have 
been obtained at one time. 


The principal drawback against this method of raising money is 
the great uncertainty of every man fulfilling his part according to 
the by-laws of the club. These are fixed upon by the head man 
as regards times of payment, number of members, and amount of 
each installment, at the time he gets it up. Sickness, misfortune, 
or death may prevent the payment of some of the members at the 
stipulated time. Such cases cause much trouble to the head man 
and others who have received their allotted money, who are held 
responsible by the other members. When the club breaks down 
in consequence of the inability of some members to pay in the 
sums agreed upon, those who have received money must return in 
small sums, and at intervals if they cannot pay at once, the 
amount received over and above the sum they have paid into the 
club. In case of positive dishonesty on the part of one of its 
members, the head man is considered bound to make up the sum 
he ought to have paid. Each man, on receiving the sum paid in 
at one meeting, must give a document with the names of two men 
as his security, one a member of the club and one not a mem- 
ber, pledging himself to the proper fulfillment of his responsibilities 
in the case. Probably few cases of downright dishonesty occur in 


39 
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connection with these clubs, because the members are generally mu- 
tual and firm friends of each other, and especially of the head man. 


Sometimes a club is got up among friends for comparatively 
very small sums, as in shares of two, four, or,six dollars. Poor 
men, who cannot raise the sum desired at once, but who can save 
enough to make a payment every quarter or oftener, sometimes 
engage in such clubs. In all cases, whether for large or small 
sums, whether the number of members be few or many, or whether 
the intervals between payments be monthly or quarterly, the same 
principle is kept in view, the obtaining of a round sum of money 
for use without the payment of interest, to be refunded in install- 
ments at intervals. 

Another curious association for similar purposes bears the sug- 

‘gestive name of “The Snake-casting-its-skin Club.” This union is 
so called from the circumstance that the head man, for whose 
benefit at first the money is subscribed, pays it back to the mem- 
bers by regular installments as may be agreed on when formed, 
just as, it is said, the snake sheds or casts its skin gradually, or 
at regulated intervals. There is no need of an assistant in the ° 
working of this club. The members subscribe a pay-money but 
once. ‘There is no division of this money among them; the head 
man takes it all for his own use when it is paid in, which is done 
at its first and only meeting. At this time he prepares a feast 
for its members. The money he then receives, he agrees to refund 
to the subscribers of it at regular intervals, by uniform installments, 
in the order decided on by the drawing of lots, or by the throwing 
of dice, at the time of its being paid in. Each member must wait 
until his turn arrives for receiving back the money he subscribed. 


Finally, we will mention “The Dragon-headed Club.” ‘This name 
is suggestive of greed. It has its origin from the fact that the Asso- 
ciation exacts from its members that their first payments shall be 
much larger than subsequent payments, just as the Chinese dragon’s 
head is much larger than its body. The number of shares, times 
of payment, &c., are arranged by the head man at the time he 
solicits the names of his friends as members. Suppose the number of 
members is twenty, including the head man, and the first payment 
is 10,000 cash on the part of all but the head man, who ad- 
vances nothing, but receives all that is paid in, the amount is 
190,000 cash. In case the meetings are held quarterly, every 
three months after the first meeting the head man pays into the 
club 10,000 cash, and each one of the other members pays in 
1,000 cash, making in all 29,000 cash. It is decided. by the 
throwing of dice to whom this shall be paid. In this manner, 
in five years from the commencement, the head man will have 
paid into the club 190,000 cash, the amount he received at its 
first meeting, and each of the other members will have paid in 
29,coo cash, and will have received back the same amount. The 
proportion between the first and succeeding payments agreed upon 
by the parties concerned, of course, will be the rule of any club. 
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THE MONETARY SYSTEM OF BRAZIL. 
No. II. 


Very little is known in this country of the monetary system of 
Brazil. Except by our merchants whose business imposes the ne- 
cessity of acquiring some information on the subject, the interesting 
and suggestive history of the monetary experiments of the Brazilian 
Government are rarely investigated among us. The coinage of 
money in Brazil was begun in 1694, by the Portuguese Government, 
in the city of Bahia. The mint was in 1699 transferred to Rio de 
Janeiro. In 1703, this establishment was reorganized, and a mo- 
nopoly was conferred upon it by the suppression of several smaller 
mints, which, however, soon sprang up again. In 1849, the mone- 
tary system of Brazil underwent a radical reform, and from that 
period to 1872 the mint at Rio de Janeiro coined in gold pieces 
43,306,010 milreis; in silver pieces, 18,446,045 milreis; in alloyed 
copper pieces, 628,770 milreis. The standard of value has been 
several times disturbed. It is now the gold octava of 22 carats, 
equal to four milreis, which are worth about $2°16 in gold. 
Since 1857, English sovereigns have been a legal tender to the 
amount of 8,890 reis. Two causes have been at work to disturb 
the Brazilian currency; first, the policy above referred to as 


urged by the Government to change the metallic standard; and 
secondly, the issue of an inconvertible paper currency, consisting 
of Treasury notes, called sedudas, for various denominations, of one 
milréis and upwards. As stated in our last number, the total coin- 
age from ¥ to 1872, was as follows: Gold, 296,237,146 milréis, 


equal to 
$25,151,489. 

Before the year 1810 the legal currency of Brazil was chiefly of 
gold, for the silver coins, like those of England and the United 
States, had but a limited circulation and served merely the sub- 
sidiary office of change. The gold* coins of 6$400 réis and 
4000 réis had a different standard of value from the silver money, 
the royalty on the first being 624 per cent., on the second about 
18%, and on the last 15 per cent. The legal relation of gold to 
silver was as 1 to 13, while the relation in the open market aver- 
aged about 1 to 16. The metallic par of the 6 $400 réis piece 
in sterling was 67% pence per milréis; that of the 4 $000 piece 
was 6034 pence, while that of the silver coin was about 54 pence; 
but the mercantile par ranged at an average of about 60 pence 
per milréis. 

This state of things was only possible under the close colonial 
exclusion in which Brazil was held until the year 1808; but in 


159,968,058; silver, 46,576,832 milreis, equal to 


* The sums given here are in Réis. This word is the plural of Read, and one Real in 
Brazilian money is about half a mill. Ia Portuguese coin, however, it is about oné mill. The 
modern Brazilian Milréis (written 1 $000, one thousand réis) is equal to 54 cents in gold. The 
Portuguese Milréis is worth about double that of Brazil. 
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that year King John VI., then Prince Regent, threw open her 
ports to foreign commerce. As a consequence of the opening of 
the ports, and the false relation between gold and silver, Brazil 
very rapidly exported and lost her gold, which was taken from 
her in exchange for silver, so that about the close of the year 
1809 the Government found it necessary for the public convenience 
to increase the silver coinage, and in April, 1810, ordered the re- 
stamping of the Spanish dollar at the value of 960 réis, and these 
silver coins, being made receivable for public dues, took the place 
of gold in the circulation of the country. 


The result of this substitution of a silver for a gold circulation 
was to reduce the par of exchange on London to 54 pence. At the 
same time, the course of prices in Brazil was disturbed, and all 
commodities seemed to be growing dearer. This was in part due 
to the depreciation in the circulating medium, and in part to 
other causes. With a view to carry out the new financial policy, 
the Government created by charter, the 12th October, 1808, a 
bank of issue and deposit, which commenced its operations in De- 
cember of the following year. 


For some time, the operations of the bank were conducted pru- 
dently, and its notes circulated at par with the silver coin, but the 
necessities of the Government soon exhausted the resources of the 
bank and forced it into excessive issues, so that depreciation was 
the inevitable consequence. Specie was demanded of the bank in 
redemption of its notes, and it had none to give. At the first signal 
of depreciation of these bank notes the silver coin disappeared 
rapidly from circulation. Hence, it happened that as the beautiful 
gold coin of 1809 was crowded out by silver, so ten years later, in 
1819, the silver coin, in its turn, gave place to miserable slips of 
paper. 

Great abuses, frauds even, in the management of the bank, and 
excessive issues, produced its ruin. In 1820 the bank was insol- 
vent. On the 23d July, 1821, at a general meeting of the share- 
holders—but without consultation with or consent of the Govern- 
ment—a resolution was adopted to pay its outstanding notes in 
the following manner, viz.: 75 per cent. in small notes, 15 per 
cent. in coin, and 10 per cent. in copper; and this scale remained 
in force until the extinction of the bank. 


This resolution was almost equivalent to a suspension of pay- 
ments; but the bank continued in operation. The liquidating 
commission, years afterwards, declared to the Judicial Arbitrators, 
appointed to decide upon the questions between the bank and the 
Government, that subsequently to the establishment of the scale 
of redemption above referred to, the bank had continued to make 
loans to the Treasury and to discount Treasury obligations, 
whether presented by the Government itself or by individuals pos- 
sessing them; that up to 1822 the bank had also continued to 
discount commercial paper, but that after that date it had made no 
new discounts of such paper, renewing only those previously made. 
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But as late as the roth April, 1824, the bank applied to the 
Government for authority to increase its capital stock by 1,200 
shares, it being thus raised to 3,600,000$000. The document in 
which the Government gave its assent to this application furnished 
additional evidence that at that time the issues of the bank were 
excessive. Assenting to the application, the decree of 3d May, 
1824, declared that the managers of the bank would be enabled, 
with this increase of capital, not only to extend its business, but 
also to retire a part of the excessive issue of its notes to which 
it had been driven by the force of circumstances. 


The circulation of the Bank of Brazil and its branches at 
this time (1824) was 11,390,920$000. It rose in 1825 to 
11,940,920 $000; 1826 to 13,300,920 000; 1827 to 21,574,920 $000, 
circulating at a very heavy discount. 


Under these circumstances the law of 13th November, 1827, 
which established the sinking fund, seeking to liquidate the debt 
of the Government to the bank, prohibited the bank from making 
any addition to its circulation after the 1st January, 1828, and ap- 
plied 6,000,000 $ 000 in bonds of the Government, bearing 5 per 
cent. interest, to the redemption of an equal amount of bank 
notes. But this measure was inoperative, as no one was found 
willing to take the 5 per cent. bonds at par, while the 6 per cent. 
bonds of the Government were selling at 65 to 66. 


Nevertheless, the circulation of the bank decreased, and was in 
1828, 21,355,920 $000; in 1829, 19,174,920 $ 000. 

The average annual exchange on London in 1825 was 51%, 
but declined in 1826 to 47%; in 1827 to 36%; in 1828 to 31%; 
in 1829 to 25. 

All the symptons of the depreciation of the circulating medium 
were reflected in a marked manner by the course of the exchange; 
and as this declined, the price of gold gradually rose and with it 
that of merchandise. 


The Legislature determined therefore to put a stop to the opera- 
tions of the bank, and to enforce its liquidation; postponing 
its final dissolution until the 11th December, 1829, when its 
charter would expire, but requiring an immediate liquidation. The 
nation guaranteed the notes of the bank then in circulation, the 
Government paper money to be issued in substitution. To give 
them the more prestige, it was ordered that the notes should be 
received in payment of public dues. The nation bound itself for 
the payment of all this paper circulation, pledging therefor all 
the Government revenues until its final redemption. To which 
end, besides the resources applied, or which might in the future 
be applied by the Legislature, there were consigned at once the 
resources. of the nation, which were not required for the public 
service, the punctual application thereof being guaranteed under 
the penalty attaching to the fraudulent application of public 
moneys. 
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The debt of the Government being ascertained, if it should be 
found to exceed the circulation of the bank, the Government was 
to settle the excess in its bonds; if, on the contrary, the circula- 
tion should exceed the debt of the Government, the bank agreed 
at once to withdraw the excess ascertained to exist. Thus termi- 
nated the first bank of issue, its stockholders ‘bringing charges of 
ingratitude against the Government, in whose service principally 
the institution had ruined its credit, bequeathing to Brazil the 
mischievous legacy of paper money, which evil, in fact, the Gov- 
ernment had introduced several years before. 


RESERVES OF THE LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 


The small reserves which the great banks of London have, for 
many years, been in the habit of keeping, are attracting, just now, 
considerable attention both here and in Europe. The London 
Economist has discussed the subject in several recent articles. An 
experienced banker offers the following plan for the formation of a 
Clearing-House Reserve, which, notwithstanding its defects, gives 
a suggestive illustration of the drift of public opinion, and might 
probably, with some modifications, be, with advantage, adopted. 
The plan is as follows: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FORMATION OF A CASH RESERVE BY THE 
CLEARING BANKERS OF LONDON, TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THEIR 
PRESENT BALANCES IN THE BANK OF LONDON. 


“From the Return presented to Parliament in 1873, it appears 
that the average amount of bankers’ balances in the Bank of 
England for three preceding years may be reckoned at about 8 
millions. 

“Of this amount it is assumed that the clearing bankers owned 
by far the largest share,* but the experience gained in May, 1866, 
and in other times of pressure, has proved that the balances of 
the bankers are not in excess of their requirements. 


“Tt is now proposed that an association be formed by the clear- 
ing bankers for the custody of their cash reserves, on a principle 
which shall combine security to the public with a certain amount 
of profit to the bankers. The present system, it may be main- 
tained, provides neither of these advantages. 

“The security of the public, as shown by the events of 1847, 
1857, and 1866, can only be preserved at the expense of a breach 
of the law. ° 

* The aggregate ‘‘cash in hand and at the Bank of England,” belonging to four clearing 


bankers, was 10% millions at midsummer, 1874. It is probable that not less than half this. 
amount consisted of balances at the Bank of England. 
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“There is no profit to the banker arising from his balances at 
the Bank of England, and consequently no encouragement to him 
to strengthen them beyond the lowest limit consistent with safety. 
Assuming this limit to be eight millions, it is proposed that the 
minimum reserve of the Association be fixed at that amount, to 
be contributed by each member in proportion to his liability to 
the public on current-deposit account; and it is estimated that a 
contribution at the rate of 5 per cent. on the liabilities of the 
clearing bankers would produce 8 millions. 


“The following, among others, would be the rules of the Asso- 
ciation : 

1. Each member is entitled to increase his reserve to double 
the amount of his minimum contribution. 

2. The minimum reserve of 8 millions shall be kept in bank 
notes of £1,000 in the strong room of the Association. 

3. A portion of the surplus over 8 millions may be employed, 
at the discretion of the managers, in short loans on British -Gov- 
ernment Securities with a margin, and the profit realized, after 
payment of expenses, shall be divided among the members in pro- 
portion to their respective balances. 

4. A member desiring to withdraw a part of his balance may 
do so, but if he shall withdraw any part of his share of the mini- 
mum, he must deposit with the manager of the Association ap- 
proved bills, having not more than 21 days to run, or British 
Government Securities with a margin. Interest to be charged at a 
rate fixed by the Manager, and divided according to Rule 3. 


5. A member requiring to withdraw more than half his share of 
the minimum will cease to belong to the Association. 

“The business of the Association would include the daily settle- 
ment of differences at the Clearing-House by means of transfer 
cheques. The Association would hold its unemployed balances in 
bank notes, but would effect its payments by transfers only. 

“Tt is believed that by the operation of this scheme the following 
objects would be accomplished : 

(2.) A minimum, equal at least to the present average banking 
reserves, would, as far as possible, be secured. 

(2.) Bankers would be encouraged to increase their reserves in 
excess of the minimum, while the mode of employment indicated 
would render such extra reserves available. 

(c.) The weekly publication of the amount of the Clearing-House 
reserve would be a reliable index of the state of the market, and 
would materially influence the rate of discount. 

(¢@.) An agency would be established for mutual support and 
assistance among bankers in times of difficulty. 

“Tt is felt on all sides that the old system of paternal govern- 
ment is passing away. The Bank of England, which once distanced 
every competitor, is now only primus inter pares, and if another 
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panic like that of 1866 is to be avoided, it must be by timely 
preparation, and by a recognition of the changes which events 
have brought about.” 


This proposal has caused a lively discussion, which is still going 
on in the London newspapers. The Zconomist,,on the part of 
the banks, declares that the change suggested would cost more 
than the existing system, and would consequently lessen the profits of 
the joint-stock banks. It would also disturb, so argues our 
contemporary, and throw into confusion the present methods, which 
have so long been established that they must not be disturbed. 
The London Zimes, on the other hand, has given conspicuous 
prominence to several long and able communications, arguing in 
favor of the change, and so far it has not inserted any thing on 
the opposite side. The Zimes has not as yet spoken editorially. 
But the present loose method of keeping the reserves in the 
London Joint-Stock banks is seen by the public to be so prolific 
of mischief, and so fruitful in panics, that some reform is abso- 
lutely certain to be made before long. The plan above suggested 
is of course capable of being modified with advantage. As a 
beginning, it would not, perhaps, be needful to pass any new law 
or to disturb the existing Bank Act, which is admirable both in 
its spirit and in its provisions. Since it was first enacted, in 1844, 
it has fully accomplished its specific purpose, which was to close 
the door to one of the causes of panics. There are other causes 
of panics which that law did not check, nor was it leveled against 
them. Its force was directed against panics like that of 1825, 
which entered through the avenue of the bank circulation. , There 
has been in England no panic of this sort since the Bank Act of 
1844. Its success has been complete. Like a watchful Cerberus, 
it has fully done the work allotted to it at the gate it was set to 
guard. No change whatever, then, is at all needful in the Act of 
1844. Its defects are of a very subordinate character, and can 
await future reforms, if indeed they cannot safely be left to cure 
themselves. 


The present seat of danger in the English money market is not 
the bank circulation, but the bank reserves. Here is the weak 
spot in which all the panics originated, which have desolated 
British commerce since 1844. ‘The convulsions of 1847 and 1857, 
the embarrassments of 1864 and 1865, and the great Overend panic 
of 1866, with its long paralysis of industry, which was more com- 
plete, more incisive, and more slow of recovery than any recent 
panic—all these were either caused or greatly enhanced by the 
discovery that the banks of London were not strong in banking 
reserves. This is proved by the fact that, when these banking 
reserves were recruited from the note reserves of coin in the Bank 
of England, the worst symptoms were immediately mitigated, and 
the panic began to abate. What is needful to be done is that 
the Joint-Stock Banks of London should publish a weekly state- 
ment, and should hold an adequate reserve of cash in their own 
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vaults. These two simple provisions would be enough to correct 
the evil. First, make it obligatory on each bank to hold a cer- 
tain reserve of cash; and secondly, require a weekly sworn pub- 
lication to assure the public that the duty is faithfully performed. 
That such a simple expedient would be both practicable and effi- 
cient we have the very best proof, for in Louisiana it was tried 
as long ago as 1842. It has been in full force in this city since 
the panic of 1857, and had much to do with our exemption from 
panics during the war. The progress of this agitation in London 
will be watched with the more interest as our money market 
shows at present a livelier sympathy than for some years past with 
the changes in the money markets of Europe. 


A SHORTER ROAD TO SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


To the Editor of the Banker’s Magazine: 


Sir: I crave your permission to submit some observations on 
Mr. John Earl Williams’ “Short Road to Specie Currency,” 
which was propounded in a letter addressed to Senator Sherman, 
dated 11th May last, and which was inserted in the BANKER’s 
MaGazineE for September, together with editorial comments there- 
on. Concurring, as I do, in the main features of Mr. Williams’ 
scheme, I am of opinion that it is susceptible of material improve- 
ment. Mr. Williams contends that Congress should assume the 
prerogative of furnishing all the inhabitants of the United States 
with a uniform National currency, and he correctly points out 
that the profit to be derived by the use of notes, convertible into 
gold on demand, ought to accrue to the people of the United 
States, and not to the National Banks. There is at the present 
time an opportunity, which should not be lost, to secure a sound 
National currency, yielding a considerable profit to the nation, 
and without the slightest inconvenience to those engaged in trade 
and commerce. You apprehend that “one of the first fruits of 
carrying Mr. Williams’ plan into effect would be to force into 
liquidation all those banks which depend materially on the interest 
of their hypothecated bonds.” If this surmise were correct, I 
should maintain that the sooner such banks were forced into 
liquidation the better; but I cannot discover in the National Bank 
statements any ground for your apprehension, nor am I aware of 
any good reason why bankers in the United States should not 
carry on their business, as the same class do in England, without 
enjoying the advantage of circulation. Mr. Williams’ scheme 
would, doubtless, involve a certain amount of loss to the National 
Banks, which would be equivalent to the gain to the people at 
large; but I apprehend that such loss would fall, not on the banks, 
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but on their customers. I can readily conceive that at the time 
when the bank-note currency of the country was supplied by the 
State Banks, and when the assets held against it consisted largely 
of commercial paper, much inconvenience must have been felt at 
its withdrawal. The National Bank circulation, being represented 
by United States securities, held by the Treasury to a larger 
amount than the issues, no inconvenience whatever would be felt 
by the public if United States notes were substituted for National 
Bank notes. The loss which would fall on the banks would be 
to some extent compensated by the removal of existing restrictions, 
as Mr. Williams has pointed out under the 6th head of his re- 
marks, and surely the people at large are more entitled to the 
profit to be derived from the circulation than the National Banks. 
It seems to me unfortunate that Mr. Williams should have sug- 
gested in his letter that the amount of currency should be 800 
millions of dollars. The circulation should be, as it is in Eng- 
land, self-regulating. An amount should be fixed by law, experi- 
mentally at first, beyond which all issues should be represented by 
gold. It ought not to be difficult to determine what would be a 
safe amount to calculate on as a reliable circulation based on 
Government bonds. That amount should not be less than 400 
millions, nor more than 500 millions of dollars. Taking Mr. Wil- 
liams’ estimate of 150 millions of gold, there would be in circu- 
lation from 550 to 650 millions of notes, and, if more were 
required, gold would flow into the Treasury in exchange for them, 
precisely as it flows into the issue department of the Bank of 
England. On the other hand, if the estimated currency were 
found redundant, the gold reserve in the Treasury would be re- 
duced. It is probable that, after experience, the amount issued 
on the basis of Government securities might be increased, but it 
would be advisable to be cautious at the outset, and 400 millions 
would, I should think, be a safe estimate. This, at. 5 per cent., 
would yield a profit of 20 millions per annum, less the cost of 
engraving, issuing, and redeeming the notes. Mr. Williams is, I 
venture to think, mistaken in not making his coin notes legal 
tenders. These notes should be, like those of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and of the Dominion of Canada, legal tenders everywhere 
but at the office of redemption in gold, in New York. They 
should be receivable for customs and excise duties, and would be 
held as reserves by the National Banks. The effect would be to 
economize gold to the utmost possible degree, without depreciating 
the value of the notes. I venture to dissent from another proposi- 
tion of Mr. Williams, which is, that “the legal tenders now out- 
standing shall be redeemed in specie.” Such a policy would lead 
to serious disturbance in all commercial and financial transactions, 
and would not be consistent with justice. It is, in my judgment, 
the fatal error in all schemes that I have seen propounded for 
the resumption of specie payments. I look on it as essential to 
any equitable scheme of resumption, that there shall be a new 
issue of notes redeemable in gold, and that the present legal 
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tenders and National Bank notes shall be called‘ in, the new 
notes being exchanged for them at a premium to be fixed by law, 
and which should not be less than ro per cent. All transactions 
prior to the date fixed for the resumption of specie payments 
should be settled in the old currency, unless, of course, they should 
be payable by special agreement in gold. By such an arrange- 
ment all disturbance in commercial transactions would be avoided. 
I infer from your comments on Mr. Williams’ letter that you were 
apprehensive that his scheme would lead to undue expansion of 
the circulation, which certainly could not have been his intention, 
as his Treasury notes were to be convertible into gold on de- 
mand. This is the true safeguard. If the notes in circulation are 
all represented by United States bonds and gold, and if the circu- 
lation should at any time prove redundant, a sale of bonds would 
at once restore the equilibrium. You have admitted, in your re- 
marks on Mr. Williams’ scheme, that there is one feature of it 
“which we unhesitatingly commend, that is, the separation of the 
deposit and discount business of banks from all complication with 
the circulating currency.” Concurring, as I do, entirely in this 
opinion, I should rejoice if the Treasury of the United States were 
authorized to furnish the entire National currency, and to receive the 
profit derived from it for the nation. I am, however, well aware of 
the strong opposition which will be made by those interested to that 
part of Mr. Williams’ scheme, and I therefore venture to urge a 
modification of it, should it be found impossible to obtain it in 
its integrity. It would, in my opinion, be a great mistake to 
allow the 382 millions of legal tenders to be funded, as has been 
proposed. ‘The true policy would be to call them in, and to issue 
in exchange for them at a premium of 1o per cent., notes re- 
deemable in gold. These notes would be of precisely the same 
character as those which I have advocated for the entire circula- 
tion, but if National Bank notes should still be allowed to circulate, 
a much smaller amount would be required. An issue of 200 
millions on bonds might even be too much, although it must be 
borne in mind that the National Banks would probably hold, as 
they do at present, upwards of 100 millions as reserves. I see no 
reason for abandoning the issue of legal-tender notes, which, if 
convertible into gold in New York, would be most convenient 
both to the banks and the public, and, moreover, a source of con- 
siderable profit to the nation. When once a resumption of specie 
payments shall have taken place, there will be no contraction of 
the circulation. On the contrary, there ought to be no limitation 
to the National Banks, whether they are or are not to be intrusted 
with the supply of a portion of the currency. If the whole cur- 
rency should be supplied by the Treasury*on the plan suggested 
by Mr. Williams, modified as I have indicated, there would be no 
limit to its extent on the basis of gold, and that, be assured, 
would be forthcoming if the notes were at par. On the other 
hand, if the National Banks should have to continue to supply a 
portion of the currency, they would have to deposit Government 
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bonds for their issues as at present. In such case an office of re- 
demption in New York should be established, at which each 
National Bank should be required to maintain a sufficient reserve 
in legal tenders for the redemption of its issues. I attach great 
importance to a new issue of legal tenders, or of legal tenders and 
National Bank notes conjointly, redeemable, the legal-tenders in 
gold and the National Bank notes in legal tenders or gold, to be 
substituted for the present currency at a premium of 10 per cent. 
One advantage, and no slight one, in the scheme above proposed 
is, that it can be carried out without delay, at any time, by raising 
a loan of 150 or 200 millions of dollars. Upwards of 40 millions 
of this would be required for the redemption of the fractional cur- 
rency. I would observe, in conclusion, that I concur in substance 
in Mr. Williams’ views, though I have ventured to suggest what 
I consider improvements in the details of his scheme. 
A ConsTaNnT READER. 





MR. GEORGE S. COE ON THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


VIEWS EXPRESSED BEFORE THE CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE OF 
BANKING AND CURRENCY, 14 JANUARY, 1874. 


GrorcE S. Coe, President of the American Exchange Bank, 
New York, appeared before the Committee at Washington, the 
Hon. Horace Maynarp in the Chair. 


The CHarRMAN. Will you please tell us whether in your opinion 
there are any defects in our present financial system; if so, what 
they are and how they may be remedied ? 


Mr. Core. These are two very important questions. First, the 
defects. The defects in our financial system, doubtless, are that we 
are out of harmony with the commercial world in respect to our 
measure of prices; that is to say, we are not upon a specie basis. 
The remedy is a very much more difficult question to determine. 
We are brought into this position by an extravagant issue of 
paper money so-called, which paper money did not originate in 
the natural order of commerce; and here, in order to make a 
basis for what I have to say, I must explain. All paper used as 
money should be essentially in the nature of a bill of exchange; 
it must follow and grow out of trade. It cannot be injected into 
it by any possible means and still preserve specie payments. Pa- 
per money consists really in orders for things exchangeable between 
men, whether that mdney be in the form of a bank note, or in 
form of a bill of exchange, or in the form of a bank deposit. It 
is drawn on things requiring exchange in the business relations 
among men. ‘The consequence of that statement is this: that 
where articles are upon a specie basis in harmony with the world’s 
commerce, every piece of paper issued must follow the article and 
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not precede it. That is a condition vital to the harmonious com- 
merce-of the country and of the world; and while that relation 
continues to exist there can be no derangement in commerce or 
suspension of specie payment. But our position is this: The 
Government, in the war, found itself in an exigency needing more 
money; it was, in fact, short of those materials of commerce which 
constituted the basis of money. It was therefore compelled from 
very necessity to issue evidences of debt. Call it what you may, 
it was the issue of a debt, bearing no interest, converted into 
money. Now, so far as they were debts, they grew out of the 
poverty of the Government. The Government had not in itself 
substantially the thing signified of which this paper was the pro- 
mise or sign; consequently the first note issued by the Treasury 
was a promise which did not mean that the money was in the 
Treasury, but that it was not there; it represented the absence of 
it. Consequently, as soon as the new paper became infused into 
commerce, it worked a dilution of the whole currency. The 
effect was in some respects similar to the dilution or de- 
terioration of coin by infusing..a foreign matter not intrinsic 
into it; not growing out of the relations between men to 
each other in respect to their wants; not growing out of 
commerce in its natural operations; but requiring a law to 
compel these notes to circulate as money. I therefore say 
that the issue of every one of these notes was a dilution of 
the currency; and the deterioration became greater and greater 
with the quantity emitted, just as gold coin would deteriorate by 
introducing into it two parts of alloy instead of one. In that way 
the whole mass of paper currency became deteriorated, and specie 
payment was suspended. Our paper money was not exchangeable 
among men in the commerce of the world; and that debased 
element must be eradicated before we can get back to the normal 
condition of commerce. 


Mr. FARWELL. You mean by that that we must redeem the 
greenbacks P 


Mr. Cor. We must redeem the greenbacks as a necessary con- 
sequence, and I want to give a reason for that. These green- 
backs not representing the commercial value they purport to rep- 
resent, that value must be put into them by placing the gold into 
the Treasury; they will then come into proper relations with the 
commerce of the world; in other words, they will represent things 
in trade and will be restored to their true position. 


Mr. Hupssett. Your idea is, then, that greenbacks should be 
redeemed and taken out of circulation ? 


Mr. Cor. It is. It should not be done suddenly, because the 
present condition of the currency is the growth of years. No 
sudden return can take place without violence and disturbance in 
our financial system. I would return as gradually as possible, and 
continue the process until the adulteration is removed. 
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Mr. Puetps. Your dislike to this financial element injected, as 
you say, into the currency, adulterating the currency, would not 
be so great if it should be made exchangeable with the gcod 
element; in other words, if the greenback currency was made re- 
deemable you would not care to have it go out of circulation ? 


Mr. Cor. I would not like to answer that question specifically, 
except by saying that I have great doubt whether the Govern- 
ment has the functions of a bank by which it can issue circulating 
notes at all, except as they issue gold certificates now—a certificate 
-which states that they hold in custody that amount in coin. I 
have great doubt whether the Government can possibly issue cur- 
rency otherwise than as a certificate of money in the Treasury, in 
a normal condition of things. 


Mr. FARWELL. What is your panacea? 


Mr. Cor. That is a question I would hardly like to answer. I 
have no remedy except this: I think these legal-tender notes 
should be withdrawn as rapidly as can be done without interfering 
violently with the course of trade, by funding them, as was the 
original intention. You will remember that originally every one of 
these notes was fundable into 6 per cent. bonds; and I think now 
they should be funded, or the specie put into the Treasury to re- 
deem them; but, as I said before, only by easy stages. 


Mr. FarweELt. You would give the holder the option of fund- 
ing them ? 

Mr. Cor. That is one of the financial problems which it is 
difficult to solve. 


Mr. Puetps. I would like to have your opinion as to the com- 
parative advantages of the two schemes of getting rid of the legal 
tenders; yours is gradually to withdraw the legal tenders directly 
by taking them out of circulation; another is, instead of withdraw- 
ing the legal tenders piecemeal, at the rate of two or three mil- 
lions a month, to gradually accumulate gold in the Treasury until 
a sufficient amount has been obtained to redeem them all? 


Mr. Coe. In the first place, I do not think it would be safe to 
undertake any such wholesale redemption with less than from two 
to four hundred millions of gold in the Treasury, and to undertake 
to accumulate that amount immediately would seriously interfere 
with and derange the commerce of the world. I doubt whether 
it would be practicable to import even two hundred millions, and 
lock it up in the Treasury of the United States, without producing 
too great an agitation in the course of trade. 

Mr. PHELPS. Suppose, instead of borrowing it, we retain it as it 
is received in the shape of duties. We have already paid out, in 
the purchase of bonds, more than enough to redeem the entire 
volume of greenbacks. 


___Mr. Cog. It has always appeared to me that the Government 
did not act wisely in allowing its coin to be sold in payment of 
its bonded indebtedness, instead of using it to redeem its promises 
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payable on demand. There was a time when one hundred millions 
_ was retained in the Treasury without any violence to the course 

of trade or commerce. If the course had been pursued of allow- 
ing it to accumulate, we could have resumed specie payments be- 
fore this time. Undoubtedly, between the two plans you mention, 
the system of retaining the currency at its present volume, and, 
when a change is made suddenly, to replace one quantity of cur- 
rency by an equal quantity of gold, would be the best. 


Mr. MircuHe.t. I take it that we could not resume until cur- 
rency comes almost to an equal value with gold; ia that event 
gold will come in to discharge the functions of money, instead of 
remaining, as at present, demonetized by its increased value. 


Mr. Cor. That is true. In the mean time there must be a 
gradual adjustment of prices in the whole country before you reach 
that position. In other words, our commodities must descend in 
price until we come into harmony with the world’s prices. There 
is no escape from that whatever, and that result is to be reached 
by economy. 


Mr. Haw _ey. It seems to me that for the Government to buy 
gold in Europe, and bring it here in great quantities would involve 
much disturbance in the market. What would you think of the 
plan of allowing say ten millions a month to be received for du- 
ties and issued again redeemable in gold, say the 1st of January; 
then ten millions more redeemable in February; another ten mil- 
lions in March, and so on; each issue having on it the date at 
which it is to be redeemed ? 

Mr. Cor. The practical operation of that would be to so vary 
the prices of these different classes of legal tenders as to take them 
out of the currency for the purposes of trade. No person carry- 
ing on a large business could receive in payment for his goods 
currency differing so greatly in value. 

Mr. Hawtey. I understand your theory, however, to be that 
any steps on the part of the Government toward specie payment 
would so appreciate the value of greenbacks to that of gold that 
there would be no substantial difference in the price—at least that 
it would be so slight as to create no disturbance ? 


Mr. Cor. That suggests another question. These legal-tender 
notes being promises of the Government to pay at an indefinitely 
future time, not having now any representative in value in the 
Treasury, are worth just the discount for the time at the close of 
which they will probably be redeemed. If I receive a note hav- 
ing no time fixed for its payment, it is worth exactly the same as 
a note payable in two years, provided two years is the time when, 
in my judgment, I can get pay on my demand note. 


Mr. Hawtey. There is another circumstance, however, which 
enters into the value of this demand note—that it has gone into 
the currency of the country. 


Mr. Cor. That is entirely true. 
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Mr. Hawtey. If the note, however, is even convertible imme- 
diately into money, it depreciates if more is issued than is needed 
for the business of the country. 


Mr. Cor. In other words, trade is like the blood in a man’s 
body; the currency is a thing that is the consequence of vital ac- 
tion. Paper money properly issued must be the representative of 
something else given in the transaction. If I have a transaction 
with the Chairman of this Committee, receiving from him some 
valuable commodity, and I give a note in exchange, that note is 
a bill of exchange. But money issued without any representative 
value behind it is nothing but a debt payable in the future; it 
represents the inability of the man to pay, and not his ability; and 
so the currency of the Government represents, not the ability of 
the Government to pay, but the inability, and therefore it is a debt 
converted into money by force of law. 


THE CHAIRMAN. Let me ask you, as an abstract proposition, 
whether you think it desirable at the earliest practicable moment 
to return to the financial system of the Government before the 
war, requiring all the operations of the Government to be trans- 
acted in coin; the currency of the country beyond that being sup- 
plied by the promissory notes of private parties or of bank cor- 
porations? 


Mr. Coe. I would like to follow down the train of thought I 
was pursuing a moment before answering that question. Aside 
from the defect in our financial system which I have mentioned, 
the Government of the United States has authorized another class 
of notes to be issued by corporations. These notes are guaranteed 
by the Government, the Government becoming substantially the 
indorser of them. Now, I conceive it to be perfectly impossible 
for the Government properly to direct its attention to its own 
obligations until it has disposed in some way of these indirect 
obligations in respect to the National Bank notes. The law re- 
quires the Government to pay every defaulting bank note at the 
Treasury. It is like this: suppose I was in a very large business, 
and unable for the momert to meet my obligations, but I find 
that beside my direct obligations I have indorsed for other men 
accommodation notes which they have issued. My first duty is to 
dispose of these indirect and incidental obligations and to extricate 
myself from them, so that I may give my entire attention to the 
payment of my direct obligations. I regard it as indispensable 
that the Government should first, in some way, relieve itself of the 
obligation of redeeming the currency of the National Banks at the 
Treasury. It is perfectly clear that if we undertake, in resuming 
specie payments, to provide for the redemption of four hundred 
millions of legal-tender currency, we shall not succeed if on 
the top of that is to come all the bank-note circulation, amount- 
ing to nearly four hundred millions more, making eight hundred 
millions of doilars in all. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Please state whether you can suggest any 
change either in the amount or character of our currency which 
would be desirable ? 


Mr. Cor. Allow me to resume at the point where I left 
off. The points presented by the Committee were, what are the 
defects of the present system, and how to remedy them? My 
answer was that the defects of the present system consisted in the 
fact that we, as a nation, were dislocated and out of harmony 
with the currency of the world as it is expressed in prices; that is, 
we are not on a specie basis. The other part of the question was 
more difficult to answer. In giving an opinion as to what reme- 
dies should be suggested, I endeavored to state what I supposed 
to be the true basis of currency, showing that we were out of har- 
mony with that basis. And then came the question, how to reme- 
dy the difficulty. I stated that the currency of the country con-- 
sisted of two. parts: first, the direct issues of the Treasury of the 
United States, called legal-tender notes; and secondly, another 
class of currency issued by the National Banks. That the second 
class involved the contingent liability of the Government as guar- 
antors for every dollar of it. That it was necessary, in looking to 
any return to specie payment, first, that the country should clear 
itself of that incidental liability. I want to dwell a moment on 
that single point. 


These promises of the National Banks are issued by corporations, 
which promises are substantially indorsed by the Government, and 
therefore in providing for the direct liabilities of the Government 
for the legal-tender notes, we must pay proper respect to this in- 
cidental liability in regard to the bank notes; otherwise, we shall 
find ourselves embarrassed from the start. How, then, shall that 
provision be made? Very clearly, by requiring these banks to put 
themselves in an attitude where they shall take care of themselves. 
These notes were issued after an issue of legal-tender notes had 
been made, and an inflation of prices had been produced, and 
they have to be paid, like all other debts. Hence, in a resump- 
tion of specie payment, they must be taken into consideration. It 
may be said that these bank notes were not issued with the ex- 
pectation practically that they would have to be provided for; 
they constitute a volume of three hundred and fifty-six million dol- 
lars of paper money put out without any regard to redemption, 
because the requirement of redemption has never been imposed 
upon them; and these bank notes, therefore, lie upon the country 
as a general debt, like the legal-tender notes, in respect to which 
no immediate provision for redemption has been made. Now, a 
bank is prosperous and in good condition just in proportion as it 
frequently redeems its own obligations; that is to say, in proportion 
as its business is conducted upon short credits, with its assets so 
held as to be available upon short notice. Frequent redemption 
constitutes the vitality of all good credit. The redemption, there- 
fore, of bank notes in some practical form is a thing to be de- 
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sired, both as to the safety of the Government and to the purity 
of the currency. These bank notes having been put out without 
any provision for immediate liability of redemption, they are loaned 
on long credits, and upon property which is not readily converti- 
ble, as other property, such as produce and merchandise, is. I 
think it will be found, upon a careful investigation, that a large 
amount of the assets of the National Banks of the country con- 
sists in long credits, and in property unsuitable for immediate con- 
version. And that is the natural result of the issue of this paper, 
without immediate redemption being impending over it all the 
time. Now, these banks are to be put into a condition of self- 
sustentation, by making them feel that there is this liability con- 
tinually impending over them—that they can be always called on 
for actual redemption. When there is a constant apprehension on 
their part that their notes must be redeemed when required, they 
will keep their assets where they will be available for payment, 
and they will not loan so much upon what are called accommo- 
dation notes, and upon property not available for conversion. 
They will not loan for the purpose of railroad enterprises, build- 
ings, and other property not easily convertible into the means of 
paying. As soon, therefore, as you restore that liability, you make 
the bank note a more perfect” representative of property than it 
now is; it comes nearer to property, and is resolvable and ex- 
changeable into something by which it may be paid. And further- 
more, as I have stated, you purify the bank currency in that way; 
in other words, you put the bank upon the position of sustaining 
itself. 


If I have made myself clear upon that subject, it is very plain 
that no effort to resume specie payment can be made successful 
without removing thi indirect liability, and to produce that result 
it is required that the banks shall redeem their notes frequently. 
I might add that the National Banks can only resume in what is 
recognized as the money of the country at the time; and as that 
money becomes more and more elevated in its value, they them- 
selves will rise with the whole system to the level of the basis 
established for the country, whatever that level may be. For instance, 
if legal-tender notes, after the redemption has commenced, have 
risen more nearly to a specie basis, have improved in their credit, 
bank notes will also improve in their credit. 


One other remark I should like to make in this connection. If 
I made myself understood yesterday in the idea that on a true 
basis currency must be resolvable into property in order to be 
sound, it follows that the idea of fixing the amount of currency 
per capita—of basing it upon population—is erroneous. You can- 
not say that, because a community has required at a given time, 
a certain amount of currency, therefore you can infuse into 
the mass of currency so much per head of Government credit 
which has been made by law a legal tender; because currency 
is regulated in respect to its needs by the laws of industry, and in 
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connection with improving its value comes the stimulation of 
industry by producing more property, which only can be done by 
greater industry and greater economy both on the part of the 
Government and the individual. Each man must do his part to’ 
restore the currency of the country to its proper basis. And that 
explanation, if I have made it clear, points out one difficulty of 
resumption. 


Now, then, how to resume is a very much more difficult 
question. It may be done, I think, by one of two processes: 
First, by the retirement of the legal-tender notes, which, as I 
said, are pure credit; or, secondly, by supporting the notes and 
giving them value by means of the property which they 
purport to represent, but do not represent; that is, by putting 
under them property in the Treasury, which must, of course, be 
gold. Then, as the currency rises, if we find when we are 
approaching specie payments that we have more currency, coin, 
and paper than we need, the inevitable result will be that the 
currency, which is exportable, and which is gold, will flow out of 
the country, and we shall lose it. If, however, we have not 
sufficient currency, gold will be retained here, because our trade 
requires it. Gold represents property. A piece of gold is like a 
basket or a pair of boots; it is the product of industry. If we 
have an excess of it, it will simply go into the channels of trade 
and commerce and be exported. If we resume specie payment 
with too much gold, the gold will go abroad. If we resume with 
too little gold, it will come hither. 


Then suppose the Government should redeem its legal-tender 
notes, and it should be found that we have too little currency, what 
will be the result? National Bank notes will be issued to take the 
place of legal tenders which have been canceled, and the exact 
quantity of gold will be retained, while if we have too much cur- 
rency it will be reduced, because it will have to be redeemed in 
coin; and therefore the proper level will be reached and main- 
tained. I think our position is very much like this: We have 
isolated ourselves in a lake, separated by an embankment which 
we have constructed between us and the ocean. If the embank- 
ment is removed the level will be immediately regained; the aver- 
age. will be secured. If there is an excess, it will pass out into 
the great ocean of commerce, and the level will be reached. If 
we have too little, the deficiency will be made up from the same 
great reservoir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Sometimes the cutting of a sluice from the 
lake to the ocean drains the lake perfectly dry. 


Mr. Cor. That depends upon whether the level is below the sur- 
face of the great reservoir or above it. I think, however, that figure 
is a perfectly just one in this particular. 

Mr. FARWELL, What is your method for practical redemption 
at this time ? 
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Mr. Cor. We cannot conceal from ourselves the fact that 
practical redemption cannot be secured without trouble. It is not 
an easy thing to do. How came we where we are ?—is the first 
question. Clearly by an excessive issue of paper money in its 
various forms, which excessive issue is the instrument of excessive 
expenditure. We are able to expend just so much more, whether 
the dollar be false or true; so long as we expend it, it is the means 
of our impoverishment. In this way while we have felt rich we 
have expended money with great prodigality. The whole commu- 
nity has expended beyond what was really its legitimate income. 
In the next place, it has been expended by putting it into fixed 
forms of property, such as railroads, houses, and other forms which 
cannot go into commerce again by exchange. We have expended 
a greater amount here than the actual savings of the country would 
justify. Then, how are we to get back? By reversing our steps 
exactly. The practical question is, therefore, with what rapidity 
this reverse action shall take place—whether we shall go rapidly 
or slowly into resumption. Whether rapidly or slowly, we shall 
find it a hard, rough road. It is a question of manhood, as the 
war was a question of manhood. It is one involving self-sacrifice. 
To a large extent it is a moral question, whether we have the 
manhood to go through with it or not. But just as surely as we 
commence the work, depending upon Providence, I am absolutely 
certain we shall find greater helps in every direction than we can 
now look forward to. 


Mr. Farwe i. Is it a fact that in the last ten years the coun- 
try has been in a prosperous condition in its industries, commerce 
and agriculture, or not ? 


Mr. Coz. I know the statement is frequently made that we 
have been in an unusually prosperous condition; but I think if 
you will examine the subject carefully you will find that very much 
of the prosperity of the last ten years has resulted from converting 
exchangeable capital into fixed capital; in other words, that a large 
amount of that prosperity has been the result of the creation of 
property, which under a solid basis would not have been done. 
The building of houses, of railroads, and other like great enter- 
prises, has been stimulated by the inflation of the currency, causing 
a feeling in the community of great prosperity. I think in a very 
large degree these great enterprises have resulted from that feeling, 
which has kept the country in a condition that seemed to be 
prosperity ; but I apprehend the result will be, when we come to 
resumption, that we shall find very much of that prosperity like 
that of a man who builds a house without money to pay for it; 
it is built upon credit. While the work has been going on he has 
stimulated a great deal of industry in the employment of mechan- 
ical and other resources in his vicinity which have contributed to 
the structure; but when the building is finished the question arises 
whether he was justified in making that expenditure. I think a 
great deal of the industry of the country has been employed in 
that way during the last ten years. 
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The CHarRMAN. AsI understand you, then, it would have been 
better if the industry and capital of the country had been employed 
in something which would have been consumed or eaten up, rather 
than putting it in the form of these permanent enterprises of which 
you speak ? 


Mr. Cor. I think we are a little ahead of time in many of 
these great enterprises. I think it would have been better if the 
industry of the country had been directed to the production of 
such things as would be exchanged in commerce, such as cotton, 
wheat, and other articles entering into trade and commerce. 


_ Mr. MitcHett. What you mean is, that property has been put 
into forms from which it cannot be easily returned or exchanged ? 


Mr. Cor. That is it. 


Mr. FarweELt. I should like to hear an answer to my question, 
whether the country has been prosperous or not in the last ten 
years. 

Mr. Cor. I could not answer that question directly without 
making the explanation I have made. To answer the question 
directly, industry has been very active and the country has been 
apparently prosperous, but I do not think it has been that solid 
prosperity which we should have had upon a specie basis. 


The CHAIRMAN. What do you call the prosperity of the coun- 
try? Does it consist in the employment of labor at remunerative 
rates, or in the employment of capital at high rates of interest ? 


Mr. Cor. Neither one nor the other. The prosperity of the 
‘country is the same as that of an individual; if he makes a little 
more than he spends, if he saves a little every year, that is pros- 
perity; if, however, he spends a little more than he makes, and 
gets into debt every year, he is not prosperous. 


Mr. MERRIAM. I understand the result of the industry of the 
last ten years has been that men have bought farms, paid for 
them, and own them to-day, furnishing a basis for all future time 
for the labor of the country; and the increase of deposits in the 
New York State savings banks from $72,000,000 in 1862 to 
$ 274,000,000 in 1872, an increase of over $ 200,000,000. Would 
you regard that as an evidence of prosperity or not? 


Mr. Cor. Undoubtedly; unless in connection with it there have 
been entailed debts which in future will add more to their em- 
barrassments than the investments they have made will’ to their 
advantage. Your proposition as stated is undoubtedly true. 


The CHAIRMAN. Let me ask whether, in your opinion, the 
ability of the Government to resume does not depend exclusively 
upon the question of its revenues ? 


Mr. Cor. I suppose it does. 
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GOLD HELD BY THE NEW YORK BANKS. 


- A resolution was introduced in the House of Representatives, 
on the 23d of December last, requesting the Secretary of the 
Treasury to call upon the National Banks of the city of New 
York to report “the exact amount of gold coin, gold certificates 
and checks or mémorandums of individuals held by said banks at 
the close of business on the gth of December, 1874.” 

This resolution was referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and no further action has since been had in reference 
to it. Since the resolution was introduced, the Comptroller of the 
Currency has called upon the National Banks for a statement of 
their condition at the close of business on the 31st December 
last. The returns from the National Banks of the city of New 
York have already been received, and the amount of specie and 
coin certificates held by them at that date has been obtained from 
the Comptroller. 

Previous to October 3, 1872, the banks, both National and 
State, throughout the country, included in their returns, under the 
head of “specie,” coin certificates and checks payable in coin; 
and, therefore, previous to that time no true exhibit of the actual 
amount of specie held by either the National or State Banks was 
available. The Comptroller, in his call for reports, in October, 
1872, directed the National Banks to separate the coin from the 
coin certificates, and to return the checks payable in coin under 
the head of “cash items.” Since that date the reports of the 
banks have been made in this way. 

If the State Superintendent at Albany will request the State 
Banks to make their returns in a similar manner, the aggregate 
amount of specie held by all the banks in the city of New York 
will be at all times available, at not less than four different periods 
of each year. We have obtained from the Comptroller the follow- 
ing table, showing the amount of specie and coin certificates held 
by the National Banks of the city of New York, at twelve dif- 
ferent periods, from October 3, 1872, to January 1, 1875: 

-—Held by National Banks in N. Y. City —~ Held by other 

Dates. Coin. Cordgecan. Total. — Aggregate. 

Oct. 3,1872. $920,767 . $5,454,580 . $6,375,347 - $3,854,409 - $ 10,229,756 

Dec. 27, “ . 1,306,091 - 12,471,940 . 13,778,031 - 5,269,305 - 19,047,336 

Feb. 28, 1873 - 1,958,759 - 11,539,790 - 13,498,549 - 4,279,123 - 17,777,073 
- 1,344,940 . 11,743,310 13,088,250 . 3,780,557 - 

1,442,087 . 22,139,090 . 23,581,177 - 4,368,909 - sseeaale 

1,063,200 . 13,522,610 . 14,585,810 . 5,282,658 . 19,868,469 

1,370,160 . 18,325,770 - 19,701,930 . 7,205,107 . 26,907,037 

1,167,815 - 23,518,645 . 24,686,460 . 8,679,403 - 33,365,863 

1,530,282 . 23,454.660 . 24,984,942 7885; 4027 - 32,569,969 

1,842,525 - 13,671,660 . 15,514,185 . 6,812,022 . 22,326,207 

1,291,786 . 13,114,480 . 14,406,266 . 6,834,678-. 21,240,945. 

1,443,200 . 14,410.955 - 15,854,155 = see 





THE STATE BANKS OF NEW YORK. 


THE STATE BANKS OF NEW YORK. 
REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT ELLIS. 


The Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Banking De- 
partment of the State of New York was submitted to the Legisla- 
ture on January 15th, by Mr. D. C. Ellis. 


In the report he makes the following statement of the condition 
of the State Banks, suggests the amendment appended, and advo- 
cates free banking, and a paper currency redeemable in coin: 


“On the ist of October, 1874, the number of banks organized 
under State laws and reporting to the department was eighty- 
one. At the same date in 1873 eighty State banks were engaged 
in business. Five banking associations were organized during the 
fiscal year. Three of the new banks are organized under the law 
of 1874 (chap. 126), with less than $100,000 capital. Four banks 
have closed during the year. Three of these went into liquidation 
voluntarily, the fourth failed. The comparison of the following 
statements will show the relative condition of the State Banks at 
the close of each of the last two official years : 


CONDITION OF THE BANKS, SEPTEMBER 13, 1873. 


Capital $26,958,890 .. Due depositors $ 70,733,491 
Loans and discounts. 71,073,544 .- Total resources .... 116,536,734 


CONDITION OF THE BANKS, SEPTEMBER 26, 1874. 


Capital $ 26,336,290 .. Due depositors $ 62,471,306 
Loans and discounts. 66,435,729 -.. Total resources -... 111,180,340 


The diminution in capital is trifling during the year, while the 
shrinkage in deposits and in loans and in discounts is considerable. 
This reduction is an exponent of the contraction in the volume of 
business since the panic of 1873. The total amount of outstand- 
ing secured circulation, September 30, 1873, was $656,240; this 
sum was reduced during the last year to $367,438, the decrease 
during the year being $288,802. The aggregate circulation not 
secured, but still outstanding and charged to the incorporated 
banks, on September 30, 1874, was $737,651°50. The amount of 
the same on September 30, 1873, was $743,876'50. The decrease 
during the last year was $6,125. The amount of the bills re- 
ceived and burned during the year is $9,368. Of these, $8,535 
were notes of free banks, and $833 were those of incorporated 
banks. Sixty-seven banks were credited with lost circulation to 
the amount of $ 285,559, the time for the redemption of the bills, 
as fixed by law, having expired. The total sum of outstanding 
circulation issued by all the banks in the State on the 3oth of 
September, 1874, was $1,105,189°50. The incorporated banks 
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have $737,751°50 of this circulation. The incorporated banks 
which are now in the way of closing have a circulation of 
$160,301, which will be canceled during the next year. The 
whole amount of securities held by the Superintendent in trust 
September 30, 1874, was $ 1,320,422°69; $790,043°71 were de- 
posited by banks, and $530,378'98 by trust companies. The 
mortgages have nearly disappeared in the list of securities deposited 
by the banks; only S maaee now remain, these having been de- 
posited many years ago. The bank deposits are all United States 
or State of New York stocks. Deposits by trust and other com- 
panies are chiefly State or United States bonds; in two instances, 
however, the stock of cities in this State have been deposited.” 


A NEEDED AMENDMENT OF THE LaAw. 


“The Banking Department is uniformly behind the Comptroller 
of the Currency in the completion of a summary of the reports of 
the banks in the State. I therefore respectfully suggest that the 
law should be amended; first, so as to permit the Superintendent, 
to call for a statement of the condition of the banks at any time 
during the quarter; second, so that the banks shall have five days 
for making out their statements after the call. This would bring 
the method of making the quarterly reports of the banks more 
into harmony with present modes of business than it is now. 
Banking capital should not be excessively and unjustly taxed. 
This imposition of excessive taxes is the source of great complaint, 
and during the past year some banks have sought a remedy in 
the courts. These facts point to the crude, partial and imperfect 
laws of the State for the assessment of property for taxation. The 
banks complain of the injustice, but do not shrink from bearing 
their fair proportion of the burdens of taxation. It does 
not seem’to be quite just, or good policy, to refuse banks the 
right to bring their capital within the sum which they have dis- 
covered by actual trial is all they can use with advantage. The 
Legislature may authorize the reduction of capital; it has done so 
in particular instances. It would be more in harmony with the 
banking system of the State to pass a general law establishing a 
practical and safe mode by which a bank may reduce its capital, 
when it is found that the amount of it is excessive and beyond 
the requirements of its business. This subject is also respectfully 
commended to your consideration.” 


DETACHED Couprons.—Clark vs. Iowa City; error to the District of Iowa. 
—The Supreme Court of the United States, in a recent decision, holds that 
where coupons are detached from bonds to which they were originally at- 
tached they are in legal effect equivalent to separate bonds for the different 
installments of interest, and may be sued upon the same as the bond itself. 
Therefore, a statute’ of limitations which runs against all written contracts 
begins to run against such coupons from the date of their maturity. Affirmed, 
Mr. Justice Clifford dissenting. 
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BANK CLERKS’ MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS. 
New YorK, PHILADELPHIA AND PITTSBURGH. 


In our January number a brief mention was made of the annual 
meeting of the Bank Clerks’ Mutual Benefit Association of New 
York, and its most important proceedings were indicated. The 
Sixth Annual Report of the Board of Management is now printed, 
from which we take the following: 


In presenting the sixth annual report, the Board of Management have the 
pleasure of congratulating you at the close of one of the most prosperous years 
in our history. The Permanent Fund has been enlarged by a number of 
munificent donations; the number of members is greater than ever before; 
the death rate has been smaller, amd the average amount paid as benefits 
exceeds that of any previous year. The utmost harmony has prevailed in the 
Association, and the Board has been encouraged and sustained by the co-opera- 
tion of the Sub-Treasurers, and by the promptitude with which the members at 
large have responded to all their obligations. 

The history and merits of associations like our own have been so amply and 
ably treated in previous reports, that it would be unnecessary to add anything 
to that which has already been said. We have arrived at a time when our 
best commendation is the work we have done, and that which we are prepared 
to do. It shall be the object of this report to place before you a concise 
statement of the transactions of the past year, and a summary of our present 
condition. Such a statement, if it bears witness to careful, attentive and 
economical administration on the part of officers, directors and trustees, ought 
to be influential in inducing all bank clerks to become members of our Society, 
and also to present additional reasons for the confidence of bank officers, busi- 
ness men and private individuals, whose support and trust we have hitherto 
enjoyed in so great measure. It has never been our policy to restrict the 
benefits of this Association to an elect or fortunate few. As we have freely 
received large donations, we have, at the same time, freely extended the invi- 
tation to all bank clerks to avail themselves of the benefits resulting there- 
from, and we shall not have entirely accomplished our mission while there 
remains one, entitled to membership, who is not on our roll. 

The Permanent Fund has been increased during the year by donations to 
the amount of $14,230. The entire fund, as will be seen by the report of the 
Trustees, is $49,505. The amount of interest which they have paid to the 
Treasurer during the year is $2,514.75. The names of the donors for the year 
are given by the Trustees in their statement. The members will recognize 
with pleasure names which now recur annually upon our list as contributors 
to this fund. These friends who make it a duty to add to our resources with 
such regularity, will, we trust, be in some measure repaid by the report we 
offer of the disposition and management of their benefactions. The bank clerks 
who are members of this Association ought to and do hold these names in 
especial remembrance and regard. 

The large donations of $10,000 from the New York Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation, and $2,500 from Chicago Relief Committee of the New York City 
Banks (being an unexpended amount returned to _—, were most gratifying 
proofs of confidence on the part of the bank officers of New York city. Suita- 
ble acknowledgments were made to the very friendly letters which accom- 
panied these gifts. The manner in which the Permanent Fund is invested 
will command the approval of all concerned for its safety. 

During the year we have lost eight members by death—a smaller number 
than in any previous year. We have paid benefits in the cases of ten persons, 
two of whom died in the preceding year, their claims being settled in this. 
The aggregate amount paid in these cases is $10,012. 
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The statement of Mr. John H. Brennen, the Corresponding Secretary, pre- 
sents some gratifying and interesting facts. It appears, from the statistics which 
he has collected, that there are in New York City, Brooklyn, Jersey City 
and Hoboken 142 banks who are entitled to representation in our body. These 
banks employ over 1,900 persons, of whom 836 are upon our list of member- 
ship. There appears to be ‘over 1,000 clerks and officers who have not yet 
connected themselves with us. As nearly as can be ascertained, there are 182 
of our members who have severed their connection with the banks in which 
they originally joined the Association, and are now engaged in other callings, 
either in the city or in different parts of the country. The present active mem- 
bership has reached the maximum number of 1,018,—a net gain of 31 over the 
number reported a year ago. The number of forfeitures for the year has 
been 17—an unusually large one. This fact speaks of changes in the circum- 
stances of some of our members, which has compelled them to abandon their 
connection with our Association. A large number of bank clerks have lost 
their situations, owing to the prevailing depression in business, the result of 
the panic of 1873. 


The Treasurer’s report, with the certificate of the Auditing Committee as to 
the correctness of his books and accounts, is also Submitted. The receipts 
from dues and assessments during the year have been $11,165. The payments 
in cases of death have been $10,012. The expenses, including the salary of 
the Corresponding Secretary, amount to $987°98. These figures show a net 
gain of $165-02 on the actual transactions for the year. A further analysis 
will reveal that from the date of organization to the present time all claims 
resulting from 56 cases of death and disability, and all expenses incurred in 
the management, have been paid from the receipts for initiation fees, dues and 
assessments, with a balance of $2,955°63 unexpended. The interest account 
has not been infringed upon, except by two payments, amounting to $600, 
made to the Trustees for premium upon investments of the Permanent Fund. 
This sum, it is expected, will be returned to the account through the high 
rate of interest of the investment thus secured. The Treasurer’s statement 
places the total capital of the Association, including the Permanent Fund, as 
$ 62,963°80, with no outstanding debts or liabilities. 


In summing up the results of our labors for the past six years, in addition 
to the personal advantages we have reaped from our Association, we think we 
can claim to have benefited the business in which we are engaged. The act 
of membership on the part of every clerk is a pledge of the stability of his 
character and intentions. It is care for the future which leads him to asso- 
ciate with his fellows. Such association creates a common sentiment in refer- 
ence to our duties and responsibilities as bank clerks. As good conduct and 
success of any of our number reflect honor upon us all, so also do acts of 
dishonesty or misconduct come home to us now with peculiar pain. We 
believe that during the existence of this Association there has been a higher 
standard of duty and fewer cases of wrong-doing than ever before in a similar 
length of time. 


The courtesy resulting from a more intimate acquaintance has also rendered 
the business between the several banks more easy of transaction. These 
results alone ought to render the interests of this body dear to every bank 
officer, director, stockholder and depositor. In some quarters this appreciation 
has been most strikingly exhibited, and no doubt the importance of our work 
will in time commend itself forcibly to all who have an interest in the pros- 
perity of banking institutions. 


THE BaNK CLERKS’ BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA. 


We gave in our last an abstract of the sixth annual meeting of 
this Association, held December 8, 1874. The report of Board of 
Management states the condition of the Association as follows: 


Number of members at last report, 246; elected during the year, 
18; total, 264; which was diminished by deaths, 4; expelled for 
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non-payment of dues, 7; total, 11. Present membership, 253; 
net gain for.the year, 7. The number of honorary members is 18, 
being a gain of two. 

There has been received from dues and assessments, $2,527°50 ; 
donation, $500; contributions, $60; honorary members, $100; 
interest on investments, $ 243°45; total receipts, $ 3,430°95. 

The payments have been, for funeral benefits, $2,000; for pre- 
mium on city loan, $ 76°24; for expenses, $ 226; total, $ 2,302°24; 
showing a net gain of $1,128°71. The balance at last report was 
$ 3,962°31 ; balance on hand at this date, $5,091°02. Amount 
invested at last report, $3,500; present investment, $5,000; net 
gain in investment, $ 1,500. 

The total amount paid as funeral benefits since the organization . 
of the Association is $8,000. The total amount received from 
honorary members and from contributions since organization, 
$1,915; amount of present investment, $5,000; showing a net 
gain from dues, assessments and interest, of $ 3,085. 

By an amendment to the constitution, adopted at the last pre- 
ceding annual meeting, the benefits of the Association are limited 
to cases of death only. 


THE BANKERS AND BANK CLERKS’ MuTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
OF THE CITy OF PITTSBURGH. 


We have received a printed copy of the Report of the First 
Annual Meeting of this Association, which was held on Novem- 
ber 6, 1874. A large number of the members, as well as several 
merchants and bank officers, were present at the meeting, which 
was addressed by Major A. M. Brown, President of the Anchor 
Savings Bank; by the Hon. James H. Hopkins, M. C. elect, and 
by Mr. John R. McCune, President of the Union National Bank. 


The objects, advantages, and character of such associations, as 
well as the difficulties to be encountered in establishing them, are 
well shown in the Report, as follows: 


The Board of Management, in accordance with the Constitution and By- 
Laws, have now the pleasure of presenting to you and to the public the first 
annual report of this Society; and on this occasion, it seems proper to state 
the object and purpose for which we have organized. 

In most large cities of our Union, similar associations are in existence, not 
alone among bankers, but associations for merchants, book-keepers, printers, 
railroad clerks, expressmen, and among almost all whose close connection in 
business and labor brings them in sympathy with each other, thereby prompt- 
ing them to contrive some means by which they can profit socially while in 
health and prosperity, and on which they can depend for some assistance 
when misfortune or sickness overtakes them. 

To this end several attempts had been made in this city, in the way of 
establishing an association for bank clerks, but sufficient claim could not be 
created on the sympathy of bankers and those interested; hence the project 
was almost despaired of until, early in 1873, the matter was again mentioned, 
apparently with more interest than before. Nothing definite, however, could be 
concluded upon, until it was our misfortune to lose from our ranks, by the 
“hand of death,’”’ an associate and fellow bank clerk, one whom we all knew 
and esteemed, the late Robert A. Arthurs, Teller of the Citizens’ National 
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Bank, among whose last requests while living was, that a place should be re- 
served at his funeral for his associates in the Pittsburgh Clearing-House. 
This sad occurrence, more forcibly than ever impressed upon us the necessity 
of forming ourselves into an association; and, on being suggested by Charles 
B. McVay, Esq., a meeting was called, and on August 16th, 1873, this Society 
was organized, and has prospered beyond what was expected. 


The objects for which the Association was formed are, to relieve the neces- 
sities of the aged and disabled; to benefit families of deceased members; to 
afford relief in sickness, when necessary; to assist the deserving when in dis- 
tress; to obtain employment for members who may be out of situations; to 
create among the members ties of friendship and fraternity; and to extend 
such other assistance as the Association may from time to time determine. 


The Officers consist of a President, Vice-President, a Recording Secretary, 
Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, twelve Directors, and ten Trustees, to 
be elected annually. The Board of Management consists of the Officers and 
Directors. The duty of the Trustees is to have charge of the permanent fund, 
such as donations, and fees from honorary members, and to give counsel to the 
Board of Managers, when desired. 


Any person connected with a Bank, Banking-House, Clearing-House, or 
United States Depository, may become a member of this Association, on the 
payment of an initiation fee of five dollars, and fifty cents per month for dues, 
subject also to an assessment in case of the death of a member, not to exceed 
two dollars; and any one may become an honorary member on the payment of 
twenty-five dollars. 

The relief afforded in case of sickness is, to defray the necessary expenses of 
those who may, in the opinion of the Association, be in need of assistance, 
and to pay the family or legal representative of a deceased member, the sum 
of five hundred dollars, in thirty days after his death. 

A membership in our organization, besides affording relief in case of sickness, 
or want of employment, carries with it a reliable life assurance. It is needless 
to state the benefits to the assured of a life policy, in the habits of economy 
and judicious foresight thereby engendered, or the good results to the family 
of a member of a life insurance company; for all have heard the theme 
spoken of so often that it has grown as wearisome as a twice-told tale. Yet 
so important is the subject, that at least one, if not more, of the prominent 
banks of this city have presented to each of their employés a policy of insurance. 

The year through which we have just passed has been an eventful one, and 
‘will long be remembered, as the panic of 1873. It has not only been dis- 
couraging to this enterprise, but has been disastrous in financial and business 
circles; many of our members lost their situations by the failure or mishaps of 
Banks and Banking Institutions, for, all of whom we have endeavored to ob- 
tain employment either in banks or business houses. 


In all the excitement of the year every one seemed to have plenty of cares, 
and quite enough to endure, so that very little time was afforded to give the 
Association any reasonable consideration, and in many cases, the word “No,” 
which is cultivated and used with great ease among bank clerks, was our 
only greeting, when the matter of joining- our Association was presented to them. 

The report of the Treasurer is as follows: 


Amount received for initiation fees, $375; monthly dues, $440; honorary 
members, $50; total, $865. Amount paid Charter, and expenses, $161°51; 
balance in Treasury, $703.49. 

The report of the Secretary shows a membership of eighty-two 
active and three honorary members. 


The President, in concluding his report, earnestly urges the 
officers of banks in that vicinity to induce their various assistants to 
have their names enrolled among the members of the Association, 
believing that its influence is to engender increased independence, 
self-respect, and earnestness in the discharge of their duties. 
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SPECIAL MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT UPON THE 
NEW FINANCE BILL. 


The following message was sent to Congress by the President January 14th: 
Our comments upon it will be found on page 569. 


“Senate bill No. 1044, to provide for the resumption of specie payments,” 
is before me, and this day receives my signature of approval. I venture upon 
this unusual method of conveying the notice of approval to the house in which 
the measure originated, because of its great importance to the country at large, 
and in order to suggest further legislation, which seems to me essential to 
make this law effectual. It is a subject of congratulation that a measure has 
become a law which fixes a date when specie resumption shall commence, and 
implies an obligation on the part of Congress, if in its power, to give such 
legislation as may p.ove necessary to redeem this promise. To this end I 
respectfully call your attention to a few suggestions. 


First. The necessity for an increased revenue to carry out the obligation of 
adding to the sinking fund annually one per cent. of the public debt, amount- 
ing now to about $34,000,000 per annum, and to carry out the promises of 
this measure, to redeem, under certain contingencies, $80,000,000 of the present 
legal tenders and, without contingency, the fractional currency now in circula- 
tion. How to increase the surplus revenue is for Congress to devise; but I 
will venture to suggest that the duty on tea and coffee might be restored 
without permanently enhancing the cost to the consumers, and that the ten 
per cent. reduction of the tariff on the articles specified in the law of June 6, 
1872, be repealed. The supply of tea and coffee already on hand in the United 
States would, in all probability, be advanced in price by adopting this measure. 
But it is known that the adoption of free entry to these articles of necessity 
did not cheapen them, but merely added to the profits of the countries pro- 
ducing them, or of the middlemen in those countries, who have the exclusive 
trade in them. 


Second. The first section of the bill under consideration now provides that 
the fractional currency shall be redeemed in silver coin as rapidly as _practi- 
cable. There is no provision preventing the fluctuation in the value of the 
paper currency. With gold at a premium of anything over ten per cent. above 
the currency in use, it is probable—almost certain—that silver would be 
bought up for exportation as fast as it was put out, until change would be- 
come so scarce as to make the premium on it equal to the premium on gold, 
or sufficiently high to make it no longer profitable to buy for export, thereby 
causing a direct loss to the community at large and great embarrassment to 
trade. As the present law commands final resumption on the first of January, 
1879; and as the gold receipts by the Treasury are larger than the gold pay- 
ments, and the currency receipts less than the currency payments, thereby mak- 
ing monthly sales of gold necessary to meet current currency expenses, it occurs 
to me that these difficulties might be remedied by authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to redeem legal-tender notes, whenever presented in sums of not 
less than $100 and multiples thereof, at a premium for = of ten per cent., 
less interest at the rate of 21% per cent. per annum from the Ist day of 
January, 1875, to the date of putting this law into operation, and diminishing 
this premium at the same rate until final resumption, changing the rate of 
premium demanded from time to time as the [difference of] interest amounts 
to one-quarter of one per cent. I suggest this rate of interest because it 
would bring currency at par with gold at the date fixed by law for final re- 
sumption. I suggest 10 per cent. as the demand premium at the beginning 
because I believe this rate would insure the retention of silver in the country 
for change. The provisions of the third section of the act will prevent com- 
binations being made to exhaust the Treasury of coin. With such a law it 
is presumabie that no gold would be called for not required for legitimate 
business purposes. When large amounts of coin should be drawn from the 
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Treasury, correspondingly large amounts of currency would be withdrawn 
from circulation, thus causing a sufficient stringency in currency to stop the 
outward flow of coin. The advantages of a currency of a fixed known value 
would also”be reached. In my opinion, by the enactment of such a law, 
business and industries would revive, and the beginning of prosperity on a 
firm basis would be reached. 

Other means of increasing the revenue than those suggested should probably 
be devised, and also other legislation. In fact, to carry out the first section of 
the act another mint becomes a necessity. With the present facilities for 
coinage, it would take a period probably beyond that fixed by law for final 
specie resumption, to coin the silver necessary to transact the business of the 
country. There are now smelting furnaces for extracting the silver and gold 
from the ores brought from the mountain territories, in Chicago, St. Louis and 
Omaha, three in the former city; and as much of the change required will be 
wanted in the Mississippi Valley States, and as the metals to be coined. come 
from the west of those States, and as I understand the charges for trans- 
portation of bullion from either of the cities named to the mint in Philadelphia 
or to New York city amount to four dollars for each thousand dollars’ worth, 
with an equal expense for transportation back, it would seem a fair argument 
in favor of adopting one or more of these cities as the place or places for the 
establishment of new coinage facilities. 

I have ventured upon this subject with great diffidence, because it is so 
unusual to approve a measure (as I most heartily do this, even if no further 
legislation is attainable at this time) and to announce the fact by message; 
but I do so because I feel that it is a subject of such vital importance to the 
whole country that it should receive the attention of, and be discussed by, 
Congress and the people through the press and in every way, to the end 
that the best and most satisfactory course may be reached of executing what I 
deem the most beneficial legislation on a most vital question to the interest 
and prosperity of the nation. 


ARE BANKS LIABLE FOR NEGLIGENCE OF AGENTS? 
KENTUCKY COURT OF APPEALS. 


A question of much importance to bankers has just been decided by Vice- 
Chancellor Harlan. The suit was brought by a firm who, having placed col- 
lections in the hands of the bank, sought to hold it responsible for the amount 
after the agent to whom the bills were sent for collection had become bank- 
rupt. The Court dismissed the petition, and held that the bank was not 
liable, on the ground that there was no agreement to collect and no compen- 
sation cffered or expected. 

Weaver & Co. vs. Louisville Banking Company. 
Opinion by Vice-Chancellor Harlan. 

This case is tried by the Court without a jury. It appears that Weaver & 
Co. were merchandise brokers, and were selling goods South, shipping them 
on bills of lading to their own order. They drew upon their customers, and 
were in the habit of selling their drafts, with the bills of lading attached, to 
the defendant, the Louisville Banking Company, but sometimes put bills in the 
bank for collection. Their business commenced with the bank in. 1870, and 
continued up to January, 1874, during which period they were regular depos- 
itors in their general account. In April or May, 1873, plaintiffs left with the 
bank two drafts, one on D. Hurtz, of Uniontown, Alabama, for $18, and the 
other on J. M. Davis & Co., of Randolph, Alabama, for $874. The bank 
would not buy them, but consented that plaintiffs might check against them 
and other collections, as had been occasionally done before. If any money was 
checked against these drafts, it seems to have been done for the temporary 
accommodation of plaintiffs, as the bank would not buy them, but took them 
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to be sent on for collection in the way that other bills had been taken for col- 
lection. There was no arrangement or agreement with the bank about the 
collection of these particular bills, nor had there been any general arrangement 
or agreement on the subject of collections. It went on just so, without any 
express or implied arrangement; and no charge was ever made for such 
services. Plaintiff Weaver says that they had no verbal or written agreement 
with the bank or its officers. The proceeds of bills bought by the bank were 
immediately put to the credit of the plaintiffs and entered as cash on their 
deposit books; and as to those sent on for collection, upon reception of the 
proceeds from their correspondents they were likewise put to plaintiffs’ credit, 
and plaintiffs forthwith notified. When such bills were left with the bank, if 
plaintiffs had their bank book with them, some clerk of the bank made a 
memorandum of the bill on a leaf in the back of the book, and if the book 
was not present plaintiffs made it upon their return to their office. It does 
not appear to be a regular account, but a simple memorandum to show what 
had become of the bills. 


Plaintiff Weaver says they generally drew their drafts with current rate of 
exchange on New York, and the bank never charged anything for collections 
—only what the bank to whom defendant sent the draft charged. He sup- 
poses the bank got the money back in exchange on New York, and supposes 
the bank in this way got something when exchange was at a premium. Plain- 
tiff had no business connection with the collecting agent of defendant, nor did 
they attempt to select the bank to which any of their drafts should be sent, 
except in one or two instances, when it was done to gratify a customer, who 
preferred dealing with a particular bank. Nothing was said or any directions 
given as to these bills. Plaintiff knew that the bank to whom they were sent 
was a correspondent of defendant. 


As had been done in other instances, the defendant sent them for collection 
to Ferguson & Co., bankers of good standing at Selma, Alabama, the point 
nearest to the drawees. Defendant did not have with them or they with the 
defendant any account. They had done much collecting for defendant, and 
were selected because of their uniform promptness, in the place of another bank 
which had not given satisfaction in this regard. The evidence shows that their 
standing in business and banking circles, and in this community, was good. 
But after collecting the bills, which were paid on presentation, before remit- 
ting the proceeds they were put into bankruptcy, and defendant failed to 
receive the proceeds. 


Whereupon plaintiffs bring this action, in which they seek to make defendant 
liable for the default of Ferguson & Co. 


It will be observed that the plaintiffs did not expect that the defendant would, 
itself or by its own officers, collect the drafts, but that, of necessity, they must 
be sent to others; that at the time they were delivered to the bank, plaintiffs 
knew to whom, in the regular course of business of the bank, the drafts 
would be sent, and did not indicate any objection; and that defendant exer- 
cised reasonable care and prudence in the selection of an agent. 


The authorities on the question involved are divided. Those which hold 
that the bank first receiving the papers for collection is answerable for the 
conduct of any and all a agents, base their decision upon the old and 
strict principle of the law of agency—that the first agent is liable for the acts 
of all the sub-agents employed by him. In New York it has long been 
settled and affirmed and reaffirmed that the bank receiving the paper from the 
owner is responsible to him, not only for its own negligence, but for the negli- 
gence or default of its agents, notaries public and foreign banks. included. 
The leading case, and the one inaugurating this doctrine and overruling the 
many decisions of the best Judges of that State, is Al/en vs. The Merchants’ 
Bank, New York, 22 Wendell, 225. This case became the ruling authority 
in that State by thirteen Senators, headed by Senator Verplanck, outvoting 
nine other Senators led by Chancellor Walworth, and thereby overriding and 
reversing the unanimous decision of the Supreme Court, composed of Chan- 
cellor Walworth, and Green C. Bronson, Samuel Nelson and Esek Cowen, 
Justices. Ohio has since adopted the same rule. And while these two States 
have closely adhered to the principle of that decision, it does not seem to 
have been accepted by the other States, with perhaps one other exception. 
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Without attempting to collect and classify the authorities in all the States to 
show the rule prevailing in each, it may safely be assumed to be the accepted 
doctrine in most of them, that when the nature of the business in which an 
agent is engaged requires for its —— and reasonable execution the employ- 
ment of a sub-agent, the principal agent is not responsible for the defaults of 
the sub-agent, provided a proper sub-agent was selected. A few cases are 
cited in which this principle is applied to the liability of banks in regard to 
collections: Bouvier Dict., sub-agent; Wilson vs. Smith, 3 How. U. S., 763; 
Bank of Washington vs. Triplet, 1 Peters U. S., 25; Fabius vs. Mercantile 
Bank, 23 Pick., 332; Dorchester and Melton Bank, 1 Cush., 117; Warren 
Bank vs. Suffolk Bank, 10 Cush., 583; East Haddam Bank vs. Scovill, 12 
Conn., 303; Jackson vs. Union Bank, 6 Har. and Johns., 146; Baldwin vs. 
Bank of Louisiana, 1 La. An. Rep., 15; Bank vs. Owens, 5 Cranch C. Ct. 
505; itna Ins. Co. vs. Alton City Bank, 25 Illinois, 243; Stacey vs. Dane 
Co. Bank, 12 Wis., 623; Wingate vs. Mechanics’ Bank, 10 Penn. St., 104; 
Bank vs. Earp, 4 Rawle, 384. The cases in this direction are numerous, with- 
out counting the many well-considered decisions of New York courts prior to 
the action of the Court of Errors in Allen vs. Merch. Bank, supra. 


The question has never been decided in Kentucky. It is a general rule of 
law that banks and other corporations, as well as individuals, are liable for 
the acts or omissions of their general officers and servants in relation to any 
business intrusted to the corporation or individual to be transacted. But this 
rule, argues Chancellor Walworth in his dissenting opinion, does not apply to 
a case where from the nature of the business to be performed it can not be 
done by any of the ordinary officers or servants of the corporation or indi- 
vidual, but must be intrpsted to a sub-agent employed for that special purpose. 
In the case at hand, from the very nature of the business, the remoteness of 
the place of performance, and the universal usage in such cases, it was neces- 
sary to employ a bank or other agent at Selma, Ala., the nearest commercial 
point to the residence of the drawees. According to such high authority as 
we have already quoted, prima facie the risk of the neglect of such foreign 
bank or agent should be upon the owner of the bill who has impliedly author- 
ized the employment of such sub-agent. If the defendant had undertaken the 
collection of the bill for an agreed compensation, or if it had been in the 
habit of charging what in such cases was considered an ample compensation 
for the business, there might be some reason for holding it liable for the 
negligence or default of its agent. But in this case there was no agreement 
to collect, no compensation offered or expected, and none ever charged. There 
was no undertaking to collect, none expressed, nor did any consideration pass 
or exist between the a to imply an agreement to collect, with a warrant 
against all losses. he bank derived some benefit from the custom of 
—- and they in turn obtained favors and indulgences by reason thereof 
rom the bank, The benefit which defendant derived from plaintiffs’ custom 
was a sufficient consideration to uphold an express agreement, but not to im- 
ply more than an undertaking to promptly transmit the bill in the usual 
course of such business to a proper person to transact the business. But it 
would be going too far to convert a gratuity of the bank into an agreement 
to warrant the plaintiff against loss from the negligence or default of the cor- 
responding banker’s agent, which reasonable prudence and skill could not pro- 
vide against. 

The defendant seemed to have acted according to the usage and custom of 
banks in such matters, omitted no precaution which reasonable prudence de- 
manded—in fact, did as well as the most cautious could have done—promptly 
transmitted the bills to a bank in good standing, which had in all its previous 
dealings with defendant acted with promptness and fidelity. 

The application of the doctrine of the New York courts, which would hold 
the bank liable in all cases for the negligence or default of foreign agents, 
without inquiring whether the bank itself had been negligent or not, in cases 
like those under consideration, would be harsh and against our sense of jus- 
tice. The better rule is that which has received the approval of Chancellor 
Walworth and his eminent associates, and which has prevailed in so many States. 

If this view of the law is correct, the plaintiffs are not entitled to the relief 
sought, and the petition must be dismissed. 
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FILLING OUT BLANKS IN NEGOTIABLE PAPER. 
KENTUCKY CouRY OF APPEALS. 


Rk. H. Woolfolk & Co. vs. The Bank of America. From Jefferson Common 
Pleas Court,+Pryor, Judge. 


One Robert Atwood applied, August 7, 1872, to R. H. Woolfolk and S. S. 
Nicholas, to aid him in raising some money. In order to accommodate him, 
Woolfolk and Nicholas made, in conjunction with Atwood, as they supposed 
at the time, a bill of exchange for $500, drawn by Nicholas, accepted by 
Atwood, payable to Woolfoik, and indorsed in blank by the latter. When 
Nicholas signed the bill, the whole of it was blank except the printed part 
and the figures $500, and read as follows: 

 $ 500. LoulsvILLE, August 7, 1872. 

———__-_—— Pay to the order — dollars. Value 
received. S. S. NICHOLAS.” 

When Woolfolk indorsed it, it read as follows: * 

“ $500. LouISsvVILLE, August 7, 1872. 
“Ninety days after date, pay to the order of R. H. Woolfolk, dollars. 
Value received. Payable at office é S. S. NIcHOLAs.” 


“ROBERT ATWOOD, Louisville, Ky.” 

In this condition the paper was taken possession of by Atwood, and so 
altered or filled as to make it read as follows: 

“ $5,000 LoulIsvILLE, Ky., August, 7, 1872. 


“ Ninety days after date, pay to the order of R. H. Woolfolk, five thousand 
dollars. Value received. Payable at office Bank of America, New York. 


“ROBERT ATWooD, Louisville, Ky.” “S. S. NICHOLAS.”’ 


The bill was thus filled up by Atwood on the day it bears date, and pre- 
sented to the Bank of America in Louisville [appellee], discounted by that 
bank, and the proceeds paid over to him. All the writing in the bill, except 
the signatures of Nicholas and Woolfolk, was in the handwriting of Atwood. 
The writing and signatures of all three of the parties were well known to the 
cashier of the bank. The evidence shows that none of the bank officers had 
any knowledge of the fraud of Atwood, or of his altering the marginal figures. 
On protest of the paper for non-payment in New York, the bank instituted 
this action in the lower Court against all three of the parties. Nicholas and 
Woolfolk made a special _ of non est factum, claiming that the bill was so 
fraudulently altered or filled without their knowledge or consent, and that 
they are thereby released from liability, &c. The Court below deciding for 
the bank, appellants have presented this appeal, seeking a reversal of this 
decision. But this Court holds said decision to have been correct. The face 
of the paper, when presented at the bank, bore no suspicious signs of fraud. 
With the face of the bill correct, the bank would not be responsible for even 
gross negligence as to inquiring after outside facts. This is a case of filling 
eut blanks left to be filled. A different rule would apply where material a/tera- 
tions had been made in a bill already filled. In this case no evidence appears 
on the face of the bill to warn the purchaser of any change or alteration 
having been fraudulently made as to any part of it. The amount called for 
by the bill is governed by that written in the Jdody of it,.and not by the 
marginal figures. No alteration was made as to the written amount in the 
body of the bill, or as to any other material part of the paper. Justice de- 
mands that Nicholas and Woolfolk, who ‘rusted to Atwood’s Themen in filling 
out the paper, should rather lose than an innocent party who purchased said 
paper on the credit of all the names thereto, and on the unaltered appearance 
of all the material parts thereof. Affirmed. 
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BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


[ February, 


NATIONAL BANKS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ABSTRACT OF REPORTS 


Made to the Comptroller of the Currency, showing the condition 
of the National banks of the City of New York, at the close of 
business, September 12, 1873, May 1, 1874, and December 31, 


1874. 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits 

National Bank notes outstanding 
State Bank notes outstanding -- 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits 

U. S. Deposits 


Deposits of U. S. Disb’g Officers 


Due to National Banks 
Due to State Banks and Bankers 
Bills payable 


Aggregates 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts 

U. S. Bonds to secure circulation 
U. S. Bonds to secure deposits. 
U. S. Bonds on hand 

Stocks, bonds and mortgages. .. 
From other National Banks.... 
From State Banks and Bankers 
Real estate, furniture, &c 
Current expenses 

Premiums paid 

Checks and other cash items.- - - 
Exchanges for Clearing-House. . 
Bills of other National Banks .. 
Bills of State Banks 

Fractional currency 


Legal-tender notes 

U. S. certificates of deposit. - 

Five per cent. redemption fund... 

Due from U. S. Treasurer, other 
than preceding 


Aggregates ..cee.e-------- 


Sept. 12, ’73 


48 Banks. 


$ 70,235,000 
21,923,211 - 
11,210,470 - 
27,482,342 . 
146,525 - 
205,979 - 
167,512,662 - 
296,877 - 
40,297 - 
72,257,769 - 
18,113,050 - 
62,125 - 


182,459 - 
33,870,100 “ 


50,000 


3332,400 - 
4,552,797 - 
15,740,765 - 


2,077,286 


8,469,984 - 
905,622 - 
766,179 - 

2,058,769 . 

67,897,740 - 


2,617,506 


1,077 - 
338, 94 . 


14,5 a 
21,468,530 


10,810,000 . 


May 1, '74. 
48 Banks. 


Dec. 31, °74. 
48 Banks. 


$68,500,000 00 $68,500,000 00 


22,438,473 09 - 
12,260,639 53 - 
27,211,105 00 . 
115,706 00 . 
622,481 83 . 
193,088,433 71 - 
473,305 29 - 
16,684 80 . 
75,526,263 82 . 
24,991,493 84 - 
799,595 00 - 


5,14 "259 18 . 
11,964,530 78 - 
2,473,247 32 - 
8,498,426 37 : 


1,130,901 


I 608,936 rs = 
2,278,295 22 . 
72,649,937 42 - 
3,301,081 00 - 
1,241 00 - 
274,284 16. 
24,984,942 I0 . 
20,199,021 00 - 
26,130,000 00 .- 


22,730,893 67 
10,746,621 30 
24,846,251 00 
932502 00 
1,691,341 89 
214,511,075 37 
612,206 47 
30,674 26 
65,898,750 i 
26,599,306 I 
1,500,000 00 | 


$ 389,486,310 $ 426,044,241 91 $ 437,760,702 29 


7,111 669 80 
16,066,199 33 
1,789,263 6 
9,048,931 35 

623,955 39 
1,564,512 53 
2,807,459 09 

91,554,125 13 


278,387 05 
15,854,155 42 
20,894,399 00 
22,490,000 00 

1,355,063 00 


476,878 00 


$ 389,486,310 $ 426,044,241 91 $ 437,760,702 29 


For detailed report of each of the banks of New ve City, 


see page 634. 
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THE BANKER’S ALMANAC AND REGISTER for 1875 is now ready, and will 
be forwarded to order. A prospectus, indicating the principal contents of the 
work, will be found in the advertising sheet of this number.” 


Information of any new banks, bankers or changes, as well as any correc- 
tions to be made, should be sent to this office for the second edition, to be 
issued in March. Orders for the Carps of Banks and Bankers will be re- 
ceived until March Ist. 


CLEARING-HOUSES IN THE UNITED StTaTEs.—In preparing, at a late day, 
for the BANKER’s ALMANAC AND REGISTER, a list of the Clearing-House 
Associations in the United States, much difficulty was found from the absence 
of any connection or correspondence between the several associations. No 
one of them could furnish the names of all the others, and the existence 
of even so important an one as that of Pittsburgh was only learned when 
too late for its publication. In addition to those named in the list below, 
we are informed that one is in contemplation at St. Paul, Minnesota. 


President. Manager. 
New York Charles F. Hunter William A. Camp. 
Baltimore Robert Mickle. 
Boston James H. Beal.... Henry B. Groves. 
Chicago Sol. A. Smith Douglass R. Hale. 
Cincinnati Theo. Cook George P. Bassett. 
Milwaukee D. Ferguson T. L. Baker. 
New Orleans John G. Gaines Isaac N. Maynard. 
Philadelphia Joseph Patterson George E. Arnold. 
St. Louis Charles Parsons Edward Chase. 

John Harper John Stewart. 


We propose to give in our next number some account of the system so far 
as developed, the different methods of settlement adopted, etc. Information of 
the formation of any additional associations is meanwhile solicited. 


NATIONAL BANKS AND CIRCULATION.—Since the passage of the act of January 
14th, the Comptroller of the Currency has received applications for the organiza- 
tion of National Banks as follows, the amounts stated being the capital: In New 
York, one bank, $1,000,000; Connecticut, two, $200,000; Maine, two, $150,000; 
New Jersey, one, $100,000; Kentucky, one, $100,000; Massachusetts, two, 
$200,000; Pennsylvania, eight, $850,000; Illinois, one, $ 50,000. Applications 
have been received for an increase of capital from one bank. in Connecticut 
$200,000 ; one in Massachusetts, $200,000, and three in Pennsylvania, $ 310,000. 
Total aggregate increase, $ 3,360,000. 

Since the date of the passage of the act mentioned, legal tenders have been 
deposited for the purpose of reducing circulation, by two banks in New York 
State, $173,000, and one bank in Illinois, $59,000. Total, $232,000. 

DESTRUCTION OF PAPER CURRENCY.—On the night of January 7th, a collision 
on the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad was followed by the burning of several 
cars. Many important packages and letters from the different executive 
departments were sent on that train. More than a thousand official circu- 
lars, sent out by the Comptroller of the Currency, calling for reports from 
National Banks, were burned. There were destroyed $400,000 in new 
National Bank notes, sent from the Comptroller’s office, and an amount of 
legal tenders and fractional currency shipped from the Treasurer’s office which 
will approximate $ 300,000. 
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NATIONAL BANKS.—/Pvovisions of the Recent Act—Information Relative to the 
Issue of Notes.—The Comptroller of the Currency is receiving many letters of 
inquiry in reference to the organization of National Banks under the act of 
a 14, 1875. The limit to the aggregate amount of National Bank notes 

aving been removed by the recent act, National Banks may now be organized 
in any State of the Union. The proportion of the circulation which may be 
issued by banks organized previous to January 12, 1870, is as follows: Banks 
having a capital not exceeding $500,000, ninety per cent. of such capital; 
banks having a capital of from $500,000 to $1,000,000, eighty per cent.; banks 
having a capital of from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000, seventy-five per cent., and 
those of more than $3,000,000, sixty per cent. of such capital. The circulation 
of National Banks organized subsequent to July 12, 1870, is limited to 
$500,000 by an act of that date, which provides that no banking association 
thereafter organized shall have a circulation in excess of $500,000. 


The foliowing is the official schedule of the securities which are considered 
as bonds within the meaning of the Act of June 3, 1864, ‘‘to provide a 
national currency, secured by a pledge of United States bonds, and to provide 
for the redemption and circulation thereof.” 

Date of Principal 

Act. payable. 
Loan of 1853 June 14, 1858. .. Jan. 1, 1874. 
Loan of Feb., 1861, (1881's) Feb. 8, 1861.. .. Jan. 1, 1881. 
oe, Ser —_. . March 2, 1861. .. July 1, 188r. 

,oan of July an ugust, 1861, (1881's uly 17 and... 

July gu ( ) a 7 g6r, |. July x, 1881. 
5-20's of 1862 Feb. 25, 1862. .. May 1, 1882. 
Loan of 1863, (1881's March 3, 1863. .. July 1, 1881. 
1o0-40’s of 1864 March 3, 1864. .. Marcht1,1904. 
5-20's of March, 1864 . March 3, 1864. .. Nov. 1, 1884. 
I NONE SI 5 iki a6 0 tikracéseies air anigie bs has June 30, 1864. .. Nov. 1, 1884. 
5-20’s of 1865 March 3, 1865. .. Nov. 1, 1885. 
Consols of 1865 March 3, 1865. .. July 1885. 
Consols of 1867 March 3, 1865. .. July 1, 1887. 
Consols of 1868 March 3, 1865. .. July 1, 1888. 


Funded Loan of 1881 July 14,1870. .. May 1, 1881. 
fon. 20, 71. 


PROTECTION AGAINST BURGLARS.—The alarming number of recent bank 
robberies, and the modus operandi of their daring perpetrators, has stimulated 
our inventors to frustrate these outrages. ‘ Hardy’s Detachable Indicator’ is 
claimed to be an effectual bar to the opening of combination locks, by any but 
fully authorized persons. It is a dial, divisible into three pieces, which must 
be re-united before the lock can be opened. This invention is explained at 
some length on the third page of the cover of this number. 


BANK SAFES.—Messrs. Terwilliger & Co., No. 100 Maiden Lane, call atten- 
tion to their facilities for first-class work in this line. Their card will be 
found at the end of this number. 


THE FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS AND TRustT Co.—The Committee on Banking 
and Currency has reported to the House a bill for the settlement of the affairs 
of this Company, which amends the present law by reducing the number of 
Commissioners from three to one, who is to give his whole time to the work 
and to have a salary of $5,000, thus saving $4,000 a year. He is given 
authority to sell property and to compound debts, in order that the speediest 
possible relief may be afforded depositors. He is directed to employ a com- 
petent attorney to examine all affairs of the bank, and to prepare and enter 
suits, both civil and criminal, against all officers, directors and trustees, who 
are legally responsible for the misuse of the funds of the bank. The Sub- 
Committee rejected all applications to recommend a direct appropriation by 
Congress for the benefit of depositors, but, in place of this, adopted a proposi- 
tion which will afford effective aid. A bill has been drawn authorizing the 
purchase, by the Government, of the bank building at Washington, which the 
Attorney-General’s office now rents. This purchase, together with the cash 
on hand, would make the payment of the dividend of 20 per cent. possible 
at once. 
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GEORGIA.—A law passed in Georgia after the war enabled commission 
merchants to take out a lien upon farmers’ crops for loans advanced. The 
farmers vigorously and pence clamored for a repeal of the law. They 
now seek its re-adoption, finding that without it they cannot get any advance 
money from the merchants with which to pay their hands. 


THE RIGHTS OF BILL-HOLDERS.—In the cases brought by certain bill-holders 
against the Mechanics’ Bank of Augusta, and its stockholders, the Supreme 
Court of Georgia decided, December 30th, that the bill-holders are entitled to 
recover. The decision is placed upon the grounds: First, that the charter of 
the bank when accepted became a contract between the stockholders and the 
State; second, that the defendants fail to allege in their pleas that the con- 
tract was in aid of the rebellion; third, that the seventeenth section of the 
fifth article, paragraph 2, of the Constitution of Georgia of 1868, is void as to 
contracts made prior to its date, because it impairs the obligation of contracts, 
and sets up a defense which did not exist when this contract was made. 

BANKs ACTING AS BROKERS.—The Circuit Court sitting at Hagerstown, 
Md., has recently decided in favor of the defendant, a suit brought by Mrs. 
Susan Wechler against the First National Bank of Hagerstown, to recover 
damages for deceit. The declaration alleged that by the false representations 
of the teller of the bank the plaintiff was induced to receive two $500 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company’s bonds in part payment for a draft of 
$1,047 on New York, which she had taken to the bank to have collected. 
Exceptions were reserved by the counsel for the plaintiff, and the case will go 
to the Court of Appeals. A correspondent of the Baltimore Sw states that: 

“Tt appeared from the evidence that the teller and other officers of the bank 
had been engaged in selling Pacific bonds, and received 2% per cent. commis- 
sion, which was placed in the cash drawer of the bank; and also that the 
teller recommended the purchase of the bonds to plaintiff, but he denied hav- 
ing made the false representations which she alleged had induced her to pur- 
chase; also, that there was a placard up in the bank announcing that the 
bank was selling such bonds. The Court instructed the jury ‘that the National 
Bank Act, under which the bank had been organized, limited its action to the 
pursuit of the objects specified in that act, and that the purchase and sale of 
such bonds was not within its chartered powers, and although they might find 
from the evidence that John D. Newcomer, the bank’s teller, fraudulently 
induced the plaintiff to purchase the bonds by representing to her that they 
were a good investment, or that the bank would take them back if she got 
tired of them, at the price she paid for them, or by fraudulently representing 
to her that Dr. Smith had purchased $10,000 of them as a good and safe 
investment, and that she was induced by these representations to purchase 
them, and was thereby damnified, still she could not recover in this action 
against the bank.’ ”’ 


UNSTAMPED CHECKS.—The Chicago Tribune, of January 15th, thus speaks 
of an examination to which the Chicago Banks have been recently subjected : 
The special agent of the Internal Revenue Department, who is looking for 
unstamped checks, continues his search among the banks in this city. He has 
been very successful, finding in the vaults of one bank enough unstamped 
checks to break it, if the penalty of $50 each were enforced. The President 
of another bank, which had been very scrupulous in rejecting unstamped 
checks, questioned the right of the detective to search his vouchers, but had 
to yield before the unmistakable provisions of the law, which give the agents 
of the Internal Revenue Department the right of search. The sole duty of 
the detective is to forward the results of his examination to Washington. We 
are informed that he has been instructed to examine the vaults of all the 
banks in the State, and report. What course the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment will pursue toward the delinquent banks is not known. 


Chicago Clearing-House—The credit clearings through this office for the 
year 1874 were $1,101,347,918. For the year 1873, $1,047,027,828. 
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THE CHICAGO NATIONAL BANKS.—The National Banks of this city have all 
made public the statements of their condition on the 31st of December, 1874, 
in compliance with the recent call of the Comptroller of the Currency. Since 
the last exhibit, October 2, 1874, there has been an increase of loans of 
$ 1,040,000, and a decrease of deposits of $3,500,000. The latter, of course, 
is largely due to the shipments of currency to the country for hogs and grain. 
The individual statements of the banks will corroborate this evidence of an 
increased activity in business. The percentage of cash means to deposits is 
50 per cent., 7 per cent. less than at the time of the last statement. Even 
this is a large percentage, and, though favorable, shows a condition too strong 
to be very profitable. As an average, 33 per cent. is considered abundant. 
One of the banks holds 82 per cent., and the lowest held is 39 per cent. 
Since October 2d the circulation has fallen from $ 4,864,845 to $4,790,720, or 
$74,125; of this, $15,000 is due to the disappearance of the Mechanics’ 
National Bank, which has gone into voluntary Leuditien. A further com- 
parison will show that the circulation has been steadily decreasing for some 
time. On February 28, 1873, the circulation of our banks was $6,925,535. 
This is a loss in two years of $2,134,815. These facts have a significance 
which should not be lost upon the politicians who think the West is clamoring 
for more currency. 


Unlike the Savings Banks, the National Banks have more than regained the 
position they occupied before the panic. The loans and discounts are more 
than they have been at any previous time. 


Total loans and discounts, $26,096,222; legal tenders, $6,057,680; deposits, 

$ 29,762,910; circulation, $4,790,720; capital and surplus, $ 12,119,000. 
—Chicago Tribune. 

Bank Suspensions in Chicago.—The Mechanics’ National Bank closed its 
doors December 31st, and has gone into voluntary liquidation. The Cook 
County National Bank has done the same. On the Igth of January a notice 
posted on its doors informed the public that, owing to the non-receipt of 
promised and expected aid, the shareholders have voted to go into liquida- 
tion under the National Currency act. Depositors are assured that their pay- 
ment in full is only a question of time. The deposits had run down from 
$ 1,150,000, December 31, 1874, to $850,000, or about $300,000 in a fortnight. 
It is said that Mr. B. F. Allen, its President, owns most of the stock of the 
bank, and intends to devote as much as may be necessary of his private for- 
tune to the payment of depositors. 

KENTUCKY.—We present herewith a consolidated statement of the State and 
National Banks of Louisville, showing their condition on December 31, 1874. 
There are at present in this city fourteen State Banks and nine National 
Banks, three of the former having been transferred to the list of National 
Banks since last July. The leading items in the statements of the two classes 
may be summarized as follows: 

RESOURCES. 
x Bonds 
A i 
$11,000,758 -. $964,864 .. $1,092,936 .. $753,012 
4,819,910 .. 694,168 .. 492,504 -- 3,610,002 


$ 15,820,668 $ 1,659,032 $ 1,585,440 $ 4,363,014 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital Surplus and Due to Individual Government 
apiial. Conting. Fund. Banks. Deposits. Deposits. 


State... $5,708,245 . $1,360,641 . $362,656 . $6,581,538 - — 
National 3,445,500 .- 464,829 . 1,189,089 . 1,692,278 . $321,392 
Total. $9,153,745 $1,825,470 $1,551,745 $8,273,816 $ 321,392 


Private banks and bankers are not taken into account.—Lowisville Courier- 
Journal. 
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M. EMILE PEREIRE, the well-known French banker, whose death has been 
reported, was born December 3d, 1800. He was of a Jewish family of Portu- 
guese extraction, and was a grandson of the philologist Jacob Rodriguez 
Péreire. In conjunction with his brother Isaac, he became contractor for the 
building of the St. Germain Railway, having the Rothschilds, with other great 
capitalists, for his guarantee. This transaction was the foundation of his 
reputation and fortune. The same partnership undertook the construction of 
the great Northern Railway of France. In 1852, they founded the French 
Credit Mobilier, with a capital of $12,000,000, an institution which, unlike its 
American imitator, has encouraged and fostered industrial enterprises. M. 
Péreire was decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honor in 1837, and 
was subsequently created an officer of that order. He was elected as the 
Government candidate to the Corps Legislatif in 1863, but declined to be a 
candidate in 1869. 


MAINE.—The annual report of the State Treasurer has been submitted to the 
Legislature. The receipts of the Treasurer the past year were $ 1,423,473°70, 
which, added to the amount on hand December 31, 1873, makes $ 1,859,904°38. 
The disbursements for the year amounted to $1,537,718°54, leaving a balance 
in the Treasury December 31, 1874, of $322,185°84. The liabilities of the 
State aggregate $9,959,690°25, which includes all trust funds, school funds, 
etc. The public debt, January 1, 1875, was $7,088,400. The actual indebted- 
ness of the State is $5,574,378, there being sinking funds to the amount of 
$1,514,022°80. A considerable portion of the report is devoted to the Savings 
Bank tax. The Treasurer suggests that the act authorizing this be so changed 
that the tax be based upon the amounts of deposits at the date of return, in- 
stead of the average of deposits for the preceding six months; also that the 
banks be required to pay the tax within ten days instead of forty-five days, as 
now provided. The average amount of deposits for the six months preceding 
May 2, 1874, is given as $28,566,037°64, and for the six months preceding 
October 31,1874, $28,808,481. The total tax for the year is $143,318-24. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—The message of Governor Gaston states that the present 
funded debt of the State is classified as follows: Railroad loans, $14,971,016; 
war loans, $12,936,188; ordinary loans, $1,558,000; total, $29,465,204. The 
sinking fund created for its redemption amounts to nearly $11,000,000, leav- 
ing the net debt less than $19,000,000. The payments from the revenue of 
the present year are estimated at $5,214,550; and the ordinary revenue of the 
year at $3,568,983, showing that a State tax of $2,225,000 will be requisite. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has appointed C. O. Billings as National 
Bank Examiner for the City of Boston, in place of George Ripley, resigned. 


SENTENCED.—George H. Kingsbury, the defaulting clerk of the National 
Bank of Redemption, in Boston, has been sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment in jail. 


MICHIGAN FINANCES.—Governor Bagley’s message to the Legislature says that 
the financial exhibit is gratifying. The administration faithfully pays every 
obligation as it matures, provides in advance for every appropriation, creates 
no new debt, and renews no old one. 


STOLEN Bonps.—The Souhegan National Bank, at Milford, N. H., received, 
on January 2d, securities amounting to about $112,000,.being most of those 
stolen from its vaults on the 19th of October. The officials of the bank refuse 
to give any particulars, though they claim that no compromise was made with 
the robbers. 


NEw JERSEY, according to the showings of its Comptroller, financially stands 
among the very best of the States. The receipts of the treasury during the 
year 1874 were $2,122,752, of which $100,000 was from a temporary loan, 
and the balance from the usual legitimate sources. The receipts were $299,817 
more than the disbursements of the year, and exceeded the receipts of the 
previous year by $357,220. The war debt is the only bonded debt of the 
State, and after the payment of bonds maturing January 1, 1875, will amount 
to- $2,496,300, while the assets of the sinking fund, established to secure the 
payment of this debt, amount to $1,311,450. 
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OuI0.—We take from the Cincinnati Commercial the following table of the 
aggregate of the leading items in the reports of the National Banks of Cincin- 
nati, as shown by their statements of condition on the 31st day of December, 
1874, and comparisons with reports of October 2 and Jung 26, 1874: 

Dec. 31. Oct. 2. June 26. 
PRRs occ tcccacnncsdamhessass $9,798,450 -. $9,353,041 .. ,092,3 
United States Bonds on hand... + Spa be . aa < ms potty 
National Bank Notes 113,048 .. 208,621 .. 232,643 
Coin and Coin balance 123,685 .. yy eC a 353,086 
Legal tenders 730,000 .. 575,000 731,000 
Exchange 1,620,087 .. 1,386,792 -. —-1,449,526 
Bee from hatiks....:..0..s-...<< ESRRSS7. <= 717,219 557,092 
U. S. Certificates of Deposit ..-. 515,000 .. 625,000 .. 775,000 

4,000,000 . 4,000,000 .. 4,000,000 
Surplus -...: 945,000 . 945,000 .. 925,000 
Circulation 3,190,510. 3,104,910... 3,167,105 
United States Deposits 330,130 .. 335,466 310,226 
Individual and Certified Deposits 5,132,758 .- 5,041,379. 5,214,235 
Due to banks 4,042,060 .. 3,232,030 ‘ 
Redemption fund a 

A CLOCK now in use in the Jefferson National Bank, in Steubenville, Ohio, 
was placed in the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, at Steubenville, in 1815, has 
been on active duty ever since, and is said to be still a first-class time-keeper. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The total debt of Pennsylvania, at the close of the fiscal 
ear, November 30, 1874, was $24,568,635.  Deducting some $9,000,000 of 
onds in the sinking fund, the debt is reduced to about fifteen and a-half mill- 

ions of dollars. The debt within the past year was reduced by $1,230,186, 
notwithstanding the revenues were decreased by lessened taxation $ 1,200,000. 


DAYLIGHT BANK ROBBERY.—Two strangers entered the First National Bank 
of Carbondale, Pennsylvania, on January 14th, while all were at dinner except Mr. 
James Stolt, the Cashier. They engaged Mr. Stolt in conversation, and soon 
after fell upon him, tied and gagged him, and made off with $40,000 in green- 
backs. Mr. Stolt managed to roll himself to the front door and give an 
alarm, but the men had disappeared, and no trace has been obtained of them. 
Mr. Stolt, although a man of advanced years, and of feeble strength, resisted 
the robbers, and was badly bruised in the scuffle. 


UtTAH.—Messrs. Walker Brothers, Bankers, offer their attention to collec- 
tions for Utah and the adjoining Territories. Their card, with ample refer- 
ences, may be found in our advertising supplement. 


WIsconsIN.—The Manufacturers’ National Bank of Racine has recently 
increased its capital $100,000. The bank continues an active business under 
the management of Hon. Jerome I. Case, President, and Mr. B. B. Northrop, 
Cashier. The names of its directors will be found in their card at end of this 
number. 


Eau Claire.—Messrs. Clark & Ingram have admitted Mr. Eugene R. Leland 
as a partner in their firm, the style being now Clark, Ingram & Co. The 
card of the new house will be found in our advertising supplement, their New 
York correspondent being the Importers and Traders’ National Bank. 


CaNADA.—R. J. Dallas, the defaulting cashier of the Toronto branch of 
Molson’s Bank, who was arrested at Elizabeth, N. J., having in his pos- 
session upwards of $42,000, and taken back to Canada, has, after medical 
examination, been pronounced insane and committed to the Dominion Lunatic 
Asylum. 
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BANKS, BANKERS AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from January Number, page 563.) 


{= Additions for this list are solicited from the subscribers to this work. 


Place and State. 


Bentonville, ARK. ... 
| 


Chicago, 
Beardstown, “ 
Bement, - 
Sheldon, 
Lafayette, IND 
Belmond, 
Clear Lake, 
Creston, 
Fayette, 
Logan, 
Manchester, 
Monroe, 
Nashua, 
Searsboro’, 
Shellsburg, 
Sioux Rapids, 
Storm Lake, 


Louisville, 
Mt. Sterling, “ 


ce 


“ 


Esconawba, MICH... 


“ 


Mt. Clemens, 


Bowling Green, Mo. 


“ 


Greenfield, 


Lancaster, - 


Sodus Point, N. Y. -. 


Batesville, OHIO 
Massillon, “ 
Sabina, 
Youngstown, “ 
Allentown, 
Prospect, 
Rimersburgh, “ 
Tyrone, 
Mineola, TExAs 


“ 


Blacks & Whites, VA. . 


Harrisonburg, - 


Norfolk, 
Richmond, 
Marathon City, WIs 
Sharon, = 


“ 
“ 


Iowa... 
.-- Clear Lake Bank 
... Bank of Creston 
.-. C. W. Sperry 
.-- Cadwell & Fiske 
.-- Congar Brothers 
... First National Bank 
.-. Bank of Nashua 
.-- Union Exchange Bank 
.-- Farmers’ Exchange Bank... Nat. Bk. Commerce, Chicago. 
.-. J. M. Hoskins 

. Sutfin & Hay 


Name of Bank. 
S. D. Rogers & Co. ....-.-- 
M. Felsenthal Merchants’ Exchange N. B, 
- Skilling, Carter, Arenz & Co. Ninth National Bank. 
Bennett, Moore & Co. First National Bank. 
Bank of Sheldon Irving National Bank. 


Lafayette National Bank -.. Third National Bank. 
Bank of Belmond 


N. Y. Correspondent. 


Corbin Banking Co. 
Saunders & Hardenbergh. 
Corbin Banking Co. 


Greenebaum Bros. & Co. 


Galt & Shotwell 
Farmers’ National Bank.... 


Esconawba Bank 
. First National Bank 


. Farmers’ Bank 
-RS.J 
. First National Bank 


Sylvanus J. Macy & Co.-... Josiah Macy’s Sons. 
First National Bank 


Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
Security Nat. Bank, St. Louis. 


.-. German Savings Bank 


Sabina Bank 

. Second National Bank 
Wm. H. Blumer & Co 
Prospect Savings Bank 
Abrams Savings Bank 
Tyrone Bank 
Harrison & Cage 


Citizens’ Bank 
. Rockingham Bank J. J. Nicholson & Sons, Balt. 
- Home Savings Bank National Shoe & Leather Bk. 


. Thomas Branch & Co. National Park Bank. 


.. Marathon County Bank .... National Bank Republic. 
. Bank of Sharon First Nat. Bank, Chicago. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List; continued from January No., page 561.) 


JANUARY, 1875. 


{= Banks are requested to furnish prompt notice of any future changes. 


® Name of Bank. Elected. In place of 
Southern Bank of Ala., Mobile.ALA, M. G. Hudson, Cash... W. Demony. 
Pacific Bank, San Francisco, CAL... E. D. Morgan, Cash. . O. H. Bogart. 
German Bank of Denver, Col H. Suhr, Cush. ....... C. F. A. Fischer. 
Nat. Metrop. B., Washington, D. C. Geo. H.B. White, Cash. Moses Kelly. 
First National Bank, Batavia, ILL.. Wm. K. Coffin, Cash. . Robert N. Wolcott. 
Hide & Leather Bank, Chicago, “ . Wm. Scudder, Cash. .. T. L. Forrest. 


First National B., Shelbyville, Inp. Alfred Major, Pres... . John Elliott. 
Merchants’ N. B., Indianapolis, “ J. P. Frenzel, Jr.,Cash. Fred. Baggs. 
Montgomery County Bank, ban. § Thos. H. Wills, Pres. J. C. Leonard. 
Independence, § ~""*> 2 H.S. Leonard, Cash. T. H. Wills. 
National Bank of Somerset, Ky. .. Robert Gibson, Cash... W. Woodcock. 
Third Nat. Bank, Louisville, “ -.. Julius VonBorries,Pres. S. Ullman. 
Franklin Bank, Baltimore, Mp J. Sprigg Belt, Cash... Charles Goodwin. 
Old Town Bank, “ --. E. G. Hipsley, Pres. .. James Webb. 
Central Nat. B., Frederick, “ . Geo. R. Dennis, Pres.. R. Y. Stokes. 


N. Hide & Leather B., Boston, Mass. George Ripley, Pres... William Claflin. 
North National Bank, “ “« George Whitaey, Pres, C. R. Ransom. 
National Bank, Methuen, «« James Watson, Pres... J. Davis. 
Milford National B., Milford, “ Aug. Wheeler, Cash... A. G. Underwood. 
Railroad Nat. Bank, Lowell, “ Jacob Rogers, Pres.... S. W. Stickney. 
Rockport Nat. B., Rockport, “ Charles Tarr, Pres. ... Ezra Eames. 
Ann Arbor S. B., Ann Arbor, Micu. R. S. Smith, Pres T. M. Cooley. 
“Chas: E. Hiscock, Cash. Schuyler Grant. 
First Nat. Bank, Sites a William Pears, Pres... G. W. Devin. 
National City B., Marshall, « §S. V. R. Lepper, Cash. M. B. Strong. 
Manuf. N. B., Three Rivers, “ E. H. Lothrop, Cash... Wm. E. Wheeler. 
Lumberman’s State B., Wenona, “ S. O. Fisher, Pres..... John S. Taylor. 
Concordia Sav. B., Concordia, Mo. H. W. Thieman, Cash. F. L. Flanders. 
Bank of St. Joseph, St. Joseph, “ G. A. Prey, Cash. .... R. P. Richardson.. 
First. National Bank, Palmyra, “ Samuel Logan, Cash... H. G. Smith. 
9 Sedalia, “« A. D. Jaynes, Pres.... C. Newkirk. 

- “ “« Cyrus Newkirk, Cask. A. D. Jaynes. 

6 « Trenton, “ Hugh S. Carnes, Cash. R. P. Carnes. 
First National Bank, Omaha, NEB. . Herman Kountze,Pres. E. Creighton.* 
B. of Bergen Co., Hackensack, N. J. G. G. Ackerson, Pres.. G. Achenbach. 
First National Bank, Hoboken, “ Samuel R. Syms, Pres. W. G. Shepherd. 
Nat. Exchange Bank, Auburn, N. Y. E. S. Newton, Cash. .. C. A. Meyers. 
National Bank of Fishkill, “ Lewis H. White, Pres. Samuel A. Hayt. 
City Bank, Rochester, “Thos. Leighton, Pres.. E. M. Parsons. 
Security Bank, Watertown, “ Morris Winslow, Pres. R. E: Hungerford. 
Delaware County Bank, Walton, “ George O. Mead, Cash. S. E. Dutton. 


Union National B., Massillon, Oun10 John E. McLain, Pres. Clement Russell. 
« James H. Hunt, Cask. W. McClymunds. 
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Name oy Bank, Elected. In place of 
Keystone Bank, Philadelphia, PENN. C. M. Clingan, Pres... Jacob Sallade. 
Guar. Trust & S. D. Co., “ “« E.C. Knight, Pres.... W. H. Rhawn. 
Twenty-second Ward Bk.,“ Wm. Hacker, Pres.... Wm. H. Sowers. 
West Philadelphia Bank, “ J.C. Vincent, Cash. ... Isaac Jackson. 
Girard Savings B., Allentown, Samuel A. Butz, Pres. Ph. Albright. 
First National Bank, Butler, C. McCandless, Pres. . Charles Duffy. 
Franklin Sav. Fund, Pittsburgh, J.W.H.Cochrane, Cash. Samuel A. Long. 
People’s Sav. Bank, Tidioute, Steph. H. Evans, Pres. J. Parshall. 

’ 3 “ “ Thos. B. Monks, Cash. R. C. Beach. 

Wyoming N. B., Wilkes-Barre, “« Latham W.Jones, Cash. E. S. Loop. 


Slater N. B., Pawtucket, R. I. ..... Wm. F. Sayler, Pres. . L. Fairbrother. 


h Bank, Bristol, TENN. -.. 
Exc mange Son Guliee, — } W. W. James, Pres.... E. H. Seneker. 


* Deceased. 


DISSOLVED, DISCONTINUED OR CHANGED. 
(Monthly List, continued fron January No., page 564.) 


CoLORADO.—Emerson, West & Buckingham, Gree/ey, (now Emerson & West). 

FLoripA.—C. L. Le Baron & Son, Pensacola, (suspended). 

ILLINOIS.—Charles M. Willard & Co., Anna, (now Charles M. Willard); 
Skilling, Sheffield & Co., Greenfield, (now Sheffield & Co.); W. E. Hayward, 
Pana, (succeeded by Anderson & Shumway); Van Vechten & Co., Shannon, 
(succeeded by William Shannon); W. S. Jackson & Co., Streator, (succeeded 
by First National Bank); Mechanics’ National Bank, Chicago, and Cook County 


National Bank, Chicago, (both in voluntary liquidation); Phenix Banking Co., 
Chicago, (merged in Hide & Leather Bank). 

INDIANA.—Monticello Bank, MMonticel/o, (succeeded by First National Bank 
of Monticello); Union National Bank, Lafayette, (succeeded by Lafayette Na- 
tional Bank). 

Iowa.—T. G. Emsley, Mason City, (now City Bank); J. B. & M. I. 
Powers, Parkersburg, (succeeded by Exchange Bank of Wolf, Shuler & Wolf); 
Crum, Van Fleet Co., Bedford, (now Bedford Bank); M. Rosenbaum, 
Nashua, (now Bank of Nashua). 

KansAs.—Burtis, Powell & Burtis, Waterville, (now Marshall County Sav- 
ings Bank). 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Page, Richardson & Co., Boston, (dissolved). 

MICHIGAN.—Daniel C. Tilden & Co., Mt. Clemens, (now First National 
Bank); Bank of Wenona, Wenona, (succeeded by Lumberman’s State Bank 
of Wenona); James Blain, Yerkes & Co., Ludington, (succeeded by Charles 
Blain & H. P. Ely). 

MINNESOTA.—Sparks, Macpherson & Co., Minneapolis, (now Traders & 
Manufacturers’ Bank). 

MIssouRI.—International Savings Bank, Montgomery, (merged in Montgom- 
ery County Bank). 

NEBRASKA.—Trew, F. S., reported at Plum Creek, (now with Kearney 
Bank, Kearney Junction). 

New YoRK.—George F. Paddock & Co.’s Bank, Watertown, (suspended. ) 

OHIO.—John McDonald & Co., Mew Lisbon, (dissolved); McLain & Hunt, 
Massillon, (merged in Union National Bank). 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Producers’ Bank, Butler, (closed); Weekly Savings Bank, 
Pittsburgh, (now Market Bank); F. S. Bond & Co., Philadelphia, (now Bond, 
Moxey & Co.); Allegheny Trust Co., Allegheny City, (suspended), 

WISCONSIN.—First National Bank, Zvansvilie, (closing). 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS, 


Authorized December 16, 1874, to January 21, 1875. 


No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Capital. 
Authorized. Paid. 
2213 Lafayette National Bank, John W. Heath 000 . $ 300,000 
Lafayette, IND. L. C. Slocum 
2214 First National Bank, Jas. B. Eldredge .... 50,000 - 30,000 
Mt. Clemens, MICH. Daniel C. Tilden 
2215 First National Bank, Tunis Schenck 50,000 . —_ 50,000 
Monroe, Iowa Robt. C. Anderson 
2216 Farmers’ National Bank, J. A. Hannah 250,000 - 150,000 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. Wm. Mitchell 
2217 Second National Bank, Henry Tod 200,000 . 100,000 
Youngstown, OHIO Geo. J. Margerum 
2218 First National Bank, Charles H. Howell... 50,000 . 30,000 
Lancaster, Mo. Christian Figge, Jr. 
2219 First National Bank, F. M. Atkinson - 300,000 
Batesville, OHIO Amos P. Spencer 


THE PREMIUM ON GOLD AT NEW YORK, 


DECEMBER, 1874—JANUARY, 1875. 
1874. Lowest, Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. Highest. 
eer 10% - 12% .. Dec. 25.- ea --Jan. 9.. 12% . 
I 


ebruary. 1134 . 13 2s 26.. 11% . 12 
March ... 11% .- oe I... 12% . 
April .... 1134 . - 28 .. 113 . 12 ne 12 .. 12% - 
re) a 5s 29.. 114 - IK .. ~> £235. 
une ..... 10% . x 30.. 114% - WR .. =«) £2 
uly oe. « sa 8 .. 38%. 22% -- wis, BEM 
August ... --Jan. 1-. Holiday. Se a 
September 7a -- 124%. 12% 
October .. e - i a 
OV. sc ‘ie -- 12%. wa o*, SOE 
Cee as - 12% . oe os: SE 
Pe ee Ee ae 12% - 
Dec. 23.. 11% - IIH -- -- 12% 0 -- 12% . 
24-.. 11946 - IM .. -- 12%. i ~s B23 - 


MONTHLY PREMIUM ON GOLD, 1868-73. 


DATE. | 1868. | 1869. | 1870. | 1871. | 1872, | 1873. 


anuary .. 42% | 3456 3634 | 195 23% | 10% 8% I0 iu 
gg 38 @ * 30% 38% a ag 1034 po 4 I 
March ---|37% 41% 30% 3244|10% 1634 | 10% 9% 
April... ..| 3734 4036 | 3134 3434 | 114 1556 | 1036 % 
May....--| 3978 40% | 34% 44% | 1334 15/4 | 11 
June .....| 39% 41/4 137 3958 | 107 14% | 1134 
July .----|40% 454 |34  3774| 11% 22% 113 
August .../43/4 50/314 3756 | 144 1156 
September | 41% 45% | 3034 6214/12 1634 | 12% 
October... .| 3334 4034 | 28% 3134 | 11% 14/4 11% 
November | 32% 37 |21% 28% 1314 | 10% 123% | 11% 
December. | 3436 3634 |19 24 |10% 18% | | 83% 103% | 11% 1334 84 10 


See ot 
22 Nee Le 
SRS | 

















PUBLIC DEBT. 


PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Recapitulation of the Official Statements. 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN COIN. 

Dec. 1, 1874. 
Bonds at six per cent $ 1,167,274,700 
Bonds at five per cent 552,525,200 


$ 1,719,799,900 


Jan. 2, 1875. 


. $1,157,085,100 00 


556,525,200 00 


. $1,713,610,300 00 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN LAWFUL MONEY. 


Certificates indebtedness at 4 per cent.... $ 678,000 
Navy pension fund at 3 per cent 14,000,000 


$ 14,678,000 
Debt on which interest has ceased 


DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 


Old demand and legal-tender notes....... $ 382,075,267 
Certificates of deposit 47,120,000 
Fractional currency. 47,385,698 
Coin certificates. 23,045,400 


$ 499,626,365 


Total debt $ 2,252,550,296 
Interest ........ Serer he ee eee 33,251,111 


Total debt, principal and interest. $ 2,285,801,407 
CASH IN THE TREASURY. 


$ 83,043,762 

Currency 16,699,311 
Special deposit held for redemption of cer- 

tificates of deposit, as: provided by law. 47,120,000 


$ 146,863,073 


Debt, less cash in the Treasury, Dec. 1, 2 $ 2,138,938,334 
Debt, less cash “ Jan. 1, 


Change in debt during the past month... Dec., $ 123,427 
Decrease of debt since June 30, 1874.... . 


$678,000 00 
14,000,000 00 


$ 14,678,000 00 
19,122,390 26 


$ 382,072,317 50 
anne 00 
49,390,595 33 
23,540,000 00 


$ 493,203,515 83 


- $ 2,240,614,206 09 


39:724,477 09 


- $2,280,338,683 18 


$ 82,587,449 94 
I 3:95 2,93 I 22 


41,200,000 00 


$ 137,740,381 16 


: $ 2,142,598,302 02 
-Inc., $ 3,659,967 88 


489,939 14 


Bonps IssuED TO THE PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES, INTEREST PAYABLE 


IN LAWFUL MONEY. 


Principal outstanding. $ 64,623,512 
Interest accrued and not yet paid 1,615,587 


Interest: paid by the United States 24,325,396 
Interest repaid by transportation of mails, &c. 5,510,044 


Balance of interest paid bythe U.S.. $18,815,352 


$ 64,623,512 00 
1,938,705 36 


24,32 
= 3 12 


$ 18,723,558 86 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


New York, JANUARY 25, 1874. 


Exchange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 486% a 4°87 in gold. 

The principal topics at the Stock Exchange are the activity of governments and 
the probable renewal of the contract with the Syndicate. The foreign demand for 
American securities is scarcely revived as yet, but the return of bonds from Europe 
has ceased. Meanwhile the home demand has been so brisk that the bonds which 
have come upon the market here during the last six weeks have been readily ab- 
sorbed, and the supply still seems below the demand. Hence, prices show a 
decided firmness, and there are symptoms which are interpreted to indicate that the 
foreign market will shortly be open for the new Fives. The Syndicate have accord- 
ingly applied for a renewal of their contract for six months from February 1. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has assented, but the arrangement awaits the approval of 
the President. If the application be granted, the expectation is that a large amount 
of United States securities will be exported during the coming spring. Some of 
the National Banks which had arranged to sell their Government bonds so as to 
retire their circulation, are reported to be holding for higher quotations. Our tables 
show the following course of prices during the month: 

QuoraTions: Dec. 28. Jan. 4. Jan, 11. Jan. 18. Jan. 25. 

11% oe 112% se 112% re 112% i 112% 
U. S. 5-208, 1867 Coup. 122 ie 118% ag 118% e 118% ee 119% 
U. S. new Fives Coup. 11358 ie 1135s. 113% ne 114 Pe 115% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 79 i 77% 75% +e 72% =~. 71% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 101% a 101% - 101% xis 101% Se 102% 
Lake Shore, 80% oe 79% iv 74% ud 73% sf 73 
Chicago & Rock Island 101% a 103 ‘a 102% Fe 102% ae 103% 


New Jersey Central... 107 ia 105 ais 106% Ot. 107 .. 106% 
Eri 27% ina 29% 29 7 28% ss 2814 


Bills on London....... 4-853 a 4.86 .. 4.8514 24.86 ..4.85%4 a 4.86 ..4.86%4 @ 4.87 ..4.86% a 4.87 
Treasury balances, cur. $ 45,916,675 .. $47,011,334 -- $44,885,716 .. $45,615,919 .. $46,301,893 
Do. do. gold 49,270,172 .. 44,466,657 .. 45,890,689 .. 44,413,652 .. 45,351,978 


In State bonds there has been little movement. Tennessees are quoted at 49%. 
Missouri sixes at 96%. The Governor of Missouri has recommended the investment 
of two millions of school and university funds in State bonds instead of in U- S. 
bonds, as at present. The expected market thus opening for two millions of bonds 
has stiffened the price 1% per cent. Railroad bonds are more active, the old bonds 
being of course chiefly in demand. There is, however, some inquiry for the defaulted 
bonds, and prices of all descriptions show a tendency to improve. The stock market 
has been excited, a sharp downward turn being developed for Western Union and Lake 
Shore. 

The rates for money are lower. Call loans range at 2@3 per cent., the majority 
of the transactions being at 244 @ 2%. Prime mercantile paper is quoted at 4% @ 
6 per cent. The tendency at present seems to be toward greater ease. The return 
of currency and of deposits to our city banks has been rather more active than was 
anticipated. The aggregate deposits of the New York banks are now 237 millions, 
or a little higher than they were at the beginning of October. The legal tenders 
have risen to 57 millions, and stand at a level 7 millions below that of October 
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sth, 1874. The movements during the month will be seen from the subjoined table, 
which shows the averages of the New York city banks as reported by the Clearing- 
House : 
Legal Weekly 
1874. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Clearings. 
Dec. 21..... 285.409,800 .. 13,619,500 .. 47.931,700 .. 24.731,600 .. 215,707,800 .. 452,850,413 
Me as. 283,665,300 .. 13,397,100 .. 47,163,400 .. 24,610,100 .. 213,889,600 .. 407,720,865 
1875. 
Jan. 4... 284,209,800 .. 17,974,000 .. 49,643,600 .. 24,622,600 .. 211,469,200 .. 398,250,639 
‘© 11.2... 286,167,900 .. 23,222,100 .. 50,821,100 .. 24,407,600 .. 231,613,800 .. 549,740,703 
“ 18..... 282,972,700 .. 23,490,600 .. 55,271,900 .. 24,238,900 .. 236,897,500 .. 499,067,585 


The corresponding figures of the Philadelphia banks compare as follows :° 

1874. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. 
Nov. 23. 61,242,764 .... 274,863 .... 34,398,96% .... 21,355,763 .... 48,071,939 

© 96. 62,996,403 «+ 241,452 «2... 14,626,879 .... 11,382,363 .... 48,666,592 


Dec. 7. 61,214,190 .... 243,489 2.5 14,299,784 .... 11,358,858 .... 47.937,607 
* 94. Gr0g7,498 <ss 217,900 .... 39:81:12,823 .... 11,338,904 .... 48 343,280 
© 92. 60,349,785 ..¢ 223,363 .... 14,239,619 .... 11,349,780 .... 46,706,352 
“ 28. 59,882,204 .... 214,546 .... 14,377,890 ...- 11,405,905 ...- 46,070,813 
1875 

4+ 89,862,330 .... 409,244 .... 15,112,867 .... 11,441,025 .... 47,283,315 
“ 32. 69,008,408 2.0 495,555 --.. ee) ae 11,416,592... 47:336,480 
“ 18. 60,087,830 .... 488,346 .... 16,191,037. .--. 11,439,576 «.... 51,280,815 


In Boston the bank movement offers the same general features, as will be seen 
from the subjoined report: 

1874. Loans, Specie. Legal Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. 
Oct. 26. 132,246,100 .... 1,642,900 .... 7,763,700 .... 24,885,800 <aee 75,306,100 
Nov. 2. 132,081,400 .... 1,380,100 .... 8,111.900 .... 24,896,600 ened 76,116,700 

9. 131,940,600 .... 1,340 600 .... 8,086,700 .. 24,915,100 case 77,818,300 


. 131,693,000 .... 1,402,400 .... 7,831,700 .... 24,744,300 waivis 77:532,700 
130.132,800 .... 1,421,100 .... 7,838,100 .... 24,747,200 aime 753798, 100 
. 128,495,100 .... 1,324,700 .... 8,186,900 .... 24,705,300 “ties 745140, 300 
. 128,541,600 .... 1,341,400 .... 8,298,800 .... 24,661,400 re 743434,900 
+ 128,279,000 .... 1,263,600 .... 8,744,800 .... 24,469,600 oe 73,918,000 
. 128,637,800 .... 1,147,400 .... 8,835,700 .... 24,435,800 rrr 73,796,100 
. 128,718,900 .... 1,181,500 .... 9,186,000 +. 24,302,200 ooee 73,617,500 

1875. 
Jan 4. 129,652,000 .... 2,084,500 .... 9,437,700 .... 24,571,100 vee 72,602,100 
‘€ “IE. 130,731,900 ..-+ 2,438,300 .... 9,438,100 ..+. 24,555,400... 78,790,300 
** 18. 131,109,100 .... 2,472,500 .... 9,350,400 .... 24,600,500 pares 78,585,600 


Several questions have been agitating the money market during the month. The 
failure of the Cook County National Bank at Chicago has caused several rumors 
of a sensational character to be started here, and the marketing of the Western hog 
product, which requires a considerable amount of money, has been somewhat 
embarrassed. But the trouble has been much exaggerated, and it is now well 
known that the failure of the bank in question has long been anticipated. Another 
question which has been agitated is as to the effect the new finance bill, and the 
conflicting provisions of that measure are anxiously canvassed. 


As to the proposition for the silver redemption of the fractional currency, the pre- 
vailing belief is that it will not be practicable for Mr. Bristow to carry out this sec- 
tion of the law for some time to come. Mr. E. B. Elliott, of the Bureau of Statistics, 
has been making some careful computations to ascertain the relative value of United 
States silver coin and fractional currency. His reasoning and its results are as 
follows: The United States mint ratio of gold to silver is 14 954-1,000 to x1. The 
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market ratio of gold to silver, as shown by the latest quotations in London, is as 
16 3-10 to 1. Therefore, the market ratio of gold to silver in London is to the 
United States mint ratio of gold to silver as 16 3-19 is to 14 954-I,000, or as 109 to 
too. In other words, the silver price of gold is, in the language of the street, 109. 
But the average currency price of gold in the New York market for some time past 
has been about 111 1-9. Dividing the latter by the former gives 194-1,000, the cur- 
rency price of silver. In other words, $1 in silver is now worth $101 95-100; or, 
in popular phrase, silver is worth now not quite two per cent. premium in currency. 
These calculations are based upon the market value of silver in London, and not 
in New York. Mr Elliott considers this much preferable to computations based on 
the value of silver in New York. If any large movement of silver were to take 
place it would be governed by the London market. 


For reasons assigned above, as well as for others unnecessary to mention, it is 
doubtful whether much effect will result at present from the first section of the bill 
relating to subsidiary silver coin. The public seem to prefer to carry their fractional 
currency in the form of paper, provided it is clean and there is a conspicuous difference 
between the various denominations to prevent errors in paying it out. Some years 
must elapse before enough small silver is coined by the mint to render it ‘‘ practi- 
cable’’ to announce that the fractional currency is to be redeemed, and then, unless 
the silver change can be sold at a premium, little will be called for. It must be 
borne in mind that, under our present law of coinage, two silver half-dollars are 
not worth one single dollar, either in gold or silver, as the subsidiary coinage (i. ¢., 
half-dollars and smaller coins) is not equal in standard to the dollar coin by about 
6% percent.; so that, properly speaking, our halves and quarters are only ‘okens 
which pass by usage and law for fractional parts of a dollar, but which, when 
melted up, are worth only about go per cent. of what they purport to be. At 
the present time this silver commands a premium of about 5 per cent., because of 
the demand from manufacturers and shippers, and actual scarcity; but if gold 
dropped below 10 per cent., and small demands for silver were filled by conversion 
of fractional currency, the public could no longer sell their change for any 
premium. With regard to the Free Banking part of the law, it can scarcely create 
any expansion at present in the currency. No cautious banker is willing to issue 
his own bills when by so doing he reduces the general stock of material to 
redeem with. Accordingly some banks have retired circulation, instead of increas- 
ing it, on this law. No doubt many other conservative banks will act on the same 
principle. The most important features of the bill are, first, the assurance that the 
country shall resume on January rst, 1879; and, secondly, the authority conferred on 
the Secretary of the Treasury to ‘‘ frepare"’ for resumption. Under this authority the 
Secretary has to use any means he chooses ‘‘to prepare and provide.’’ He can hoard 
all his gold and run the premium up, and then suddenly sell enough to drop the 
improved movement by a sudden fall. As to the United States bonds, likewise, the 
Secretary can ‘‘ from time to time’’ sell what amount he pleases down to about 2 
per cent. below present prices. The phrase from ‘‘time to time” means now, if he 
does it to prepare and provide for future requirements. This provides the means of 
getting all the gold the Secretary may need. Without any violation of the law as 
it stands, he could sell gold during the present month at 112. He could, by the sale 
of bonds, get more gold and continue selling next month at 1113, reducing the rate 
of premium a quarter per cent a.month till January, 1879, when it will reach par. 
Such, at least, is the interpretation put upon the bill in Wall street. 


With ‘regard to the redemption of the National Bank notes, the machinery is 
working with more ease, and the results are fully sustaining the anticipations we 
ventured to express some time ago. An important misapprehension on the part of 
the banks is pointed out by Treasurer Spinner. In his report he says that some 
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bank officers do not remit for redemption until they receive new notes in exchange 
for those redeemed, but this is not in accordance with the law, and if it was, the 
redemptions could not possibly be made on a § per centum deposit; and, besides, 
if allowed, there would be a double issue of notes for the amount beyond the 
securities deposited. In fact, it would be a credit of the amount from the Govern- 
ment to the banks, On inspection of the law, as hereinbefore quoted, it will be 
found to direct that ‘‘such associations shall forthwith deposit;"’ and afterward, 
‘“‘when such redemptions shall have been so re-imbursed,” the notes unfit for use shall 
be forwarded to the Comptroller of the Currency, and destroyed and replaced. It 
will be seen that the law requires the re-imbursement preliminary to the delivery of 
the old notes to the Comptroller. But on account of the clamor on the part of 
some of the banks, and to facilitate speedy return of new for old currency redeemed 
to the banks, the Treasury has strained a point, by sending the old notes to the 
Comptroller, so that they may be at once counted and verified, preparatory to their 
destruction, ‘‘on a pledge from that officer that he would hold the notes until notified 
by this office that the Treasury had been re-imbursed therefor, as by law required.” 
This is all that can, and,is perhaps more than ought to, be done under the law as 
it stands, and with this course such banks as find fault that their receipts of new 
notes are not more quickly made will have to be satisfied. Even with banks that 
are very prompt in their observance of the law in this regard—and it is a pleasure 
to say that a large majority are so—it averages some eight days before money can 
be realized on a call for re-imbursement, The banks that were captious and dila- 
tury have enhanced the great causes of embarrassment to which the redemption 
agency has been subjected. To prevent trouble from this source in the future, it is 
recommended that the law be further amended so as to direct the Comptroller of 
the Currency, with the concurrence of the Secretary of the Treasury, on complaint 
of the Treasurer of the United States that a bank has failed to keep its 5 per cen- 
tum redemption fund good after being notified to do so, to appoint a special agent 
to examine into the affairs of such defaulting bank, and on the report of said 
agent, if the circumstances warrant it, appoint a Receiver in the same manner as is 
now provided in case of a National Bank refusing on demand to redeem its circu- 
lating notes. 

The price of gold this month has shown a decided firmness, which is ascribed to 
several causes. One of these is the adverse balance of trade, and another, the 
scarcity of gold. The export of specie, since the drain began, to Europe has been 
about 30 millions of dollars. 

By the Bank tables above given it will be seen that there has been a great re- 
duction in the specie reserves of the banks. In New York our banks hold but 21 
millions against 35 millions a year ago. The causes of this drain we referred to 
last month. Our exportation of gold during the last three months nearly reaches 
20 millions, or one-third of our annual production of the precious metals. Some 
needless anxiety has arisen as to the consequences to be apprehended if the drain 
of the precious metals to Europe should be kept up. Not only is the subject dis- 
cussed in financial and commercial circles, but it has also attracted the attention of 
Congress. : 

On another page will be found an interesting article on the resolution submitted 
by Mr. Cox to the House of Representatives, 23d December, and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. We have obtained an official copy of the 
resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be requested to require each of the 
Presidents and Cashiers of the different banks doing business under the banking 
laws of the United States in the city of New York, under oath, to report to him, 
within ten days of the passage of this resolution, the exact amount of gold coin, 

ld certificates and checks or memorandums of individuals, held by said banks, at 


‘3. 
the close of business on the 19th of December, 1874; and that said Secretary transmit 
to this House the results of said reports : 
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In connection with the supply of the precious metals we give the subjoined table 
from the San Francisco Commercial Herald: 


1872. 1873. 1874, 


$ 19,049,098 . $18,025 722 .. $20,300,531 
25,548,811 ce 35,254,507 . 351452,233 
1,095,035 . 1,376. 389 + 609,070 
226,051 + 209,395 . 155.535 
2,514,090 . 2,343,054 + 1,880,004 
4442135 vs 3,892,810 . 3+439,498 
3»521,020 + 4.906, 337 5,911,278 
1435777 i 47,778 + 26,066 
3,001,751 . 4,083,268 vs 4,191.405 
535,072 * 868.798 . 798,878 
1,350,074 “e 1,250,035 ‘a 1,636,557 


$ 62,236,914 $ 72,258,693 $ 74,401,055 


As the subject of taxation is undergoing revision, a strong agitation has been 
awakened against the use of check stamps, which are loudly complained of as im- 
posing a heavy burden upon banking transactions. We have received numerous 
applications from all parts of the country denouncing the check tax, and urging its 
repeal. The difficulty is that it produces a steady, reliable amount of revenue which 
cannot in the present condition of the Treasury be dispensed with. But, on the 
other hand, the interests of the country, its financial growth and industrial progress, 
demand that deposit banking should be liberated from fiscal burdens, and the 
check tax is therefore condemned by economic principle as well as by motives of 
expediency. As it inflicts a much heavier burden upon the Treasury than is com- 
pensated by its productiveness of revenue to the country, Congress it is hoped will 
be able next session, if not now, to favor the repeal of the check tax. This will be 
the more practicable if the tea and coffee tax should be reimposed. 


The Foreign Imports at New York compare as follows from 1851 to 1874: 


Year. Dutiadble. Free Goods. Specie. Total. 


$119,592,264 .. $9,719,774 . $2,049,543 ..  $131,361,578 

115,336,052 ale 12,105,342 ms 2,408,225 ae 129,849,619 

179,512,182 as 12,156,387 os 2,429,083 a 194,097,652 

163.494,984 he 15,768,916 2 2,107,572 < 181,371,472 

iy a 14,103.946 ia 855,631 iu 157.860,238 

193,839,646 ve 17,902,578 . 1,814,425 as _ 213,556,649 

196,279,362 as 21,440,734 ae 12,898,033 as 230,618,129 

128,578,256 _ 22,024,791 Si 2,264,120 ia 152,867,067 

213,640,353 re 28,708,732 ie 2,816.42 Py 245,165,516 

201,401,683 a 28,006,447 “A 8,852,330 - 238,260,460 

95,326,459: - 30,353,918 . 37,088,473. 162,768,790 

149,970,415 -- 23,291,625 “ 1,390,277... 174,652,317 

174,521,766 sie 11,567,000 a3 1,525,811 ae 187,614,577 

204,128,236 : 11,731,902 e 2,265,622 re 218,125,760 

212,208,301 ws 10,410,837 oe 7,123,281 ae 224,742,419 

284,033,567 or 13,001,588 - 9,578,029 sie 306,613,184 

238,297,955 -- 11,044,181 ; 3,306,339. 252,648.475 

232,344,418. 11,764,027 . 7,085,389 251,193,834 

275-779,976 ee 14,789,235 ‘ 15,788,462 ee 306, 357,673 

289,618,878 = 13,716,500 ; 11,864,644 ks 315,200.022 

349,635,398 ba 28,878,294 re 6,348,608 as 334,862,300 

369,083. 458 ra 57,429,020 oa 5,594,208 “s 432,106,686 

293,035,348 aa 86,924,877 én 18,605,611 398, 555,836 

278,677,532 -- 108,598,631 “ 6,407,572: 393,083,734 

The classification of Imports at New York shows the following results : 
1872, 1873. 1874 

Dry Goods $ 136,831,612... «= $ 114,160,465 .. — $ 106,520,453 

General Merchandise ont 289,680,866 - 265,799,760 me 280,755,710 

5,594,208 fe 18,695,611 * 3 6,407,571 


Total importations . $ 432,106,686 .. — $398,565,836 $ 393,683,734 





